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| PHEASANT, GROUSE, . . 
... PARTRIDGE. 


ARLIAMENT is not sitting (unless, indeed, before this 
goes to press the exigencies of an extraordinary situation 
require an extraordinary session), and in the intervals 

of discussing the Transvaal affair and the Dreyfus verdict the 

conversation in many a country house and shooting lodge will 
turn on the well-worn theme of the grouse, the partridge, and 
the pheasant, their relative speed of flight, and the relative 
cifficulty of shooting each. That which makes the subject so 
admirably adapted for discussing is the virtual impossibility of 
submitting its points to a decisive test. It is principally a 
matter of opinion, of asseveration, of what this, that, or the other 
man thinks, and the man whose voice is the most vociferous is 
apt to make his opinion prevail; but even this is no final test of 
its absolute justness. In discussions of this nature it is specially 
desirable to bear in mind the caution of the old Trinity Don that 
‘““we are none of us infallible, not even the youngest of us,” for 
it is to be observed that it is generally the tyro of the party, and 
he who has least experience, that holds to his opinion with the 
greatest confidence. Partridge, grouse, pheasant, in direct reversal 
of the title-heading, is the order in which this ingenuous person 
will range the birds in relation to their swiftness of flight as 
appreciated by him. There is a distinction to be made, that this 
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person of little experience but magnificent confidence is apt to 
overlook—-the distinction between difficulty of shooting and sheer 
swiftness of flight. It does not by any means follow that the 
bird that flies the most swiftly is the most difficult bird to shoot; 
and on this head the experience of the experienced will coincide 
with the inexperience of the tyro in pronouncing the driven part. 
ridge harder to shoot than the driven grouse, for the driven grouse 
comes straightly and steadily on to the gun, not turning aside 
in a snipy and elusive manner, on the instant that it catches 
sight of the gun, as the partridge turns aside. On the other 
hand, the partridge will fall to a lighter stroke than the grouse, 
he will not carry so much lead, nor will he need to be caught so 
dead in the centre of the charge. And this very fact, that the 
grouse will carry so much more shot, makes the grouse the more 
difficult bird to kill when walking or shooting over dogs. But 
the quick snipy turns of the partridge, on sight of the gun, make 
him, on the contrary, the more difficult driven shot, his snipiness 
more than making up for the grouse’s greater capacity for going 
away with a portion of the charge comfortably concealed about 
his person. That is how matters stand as between these two, 
and though we have every confidence in saying that the driving 
plan of shooting both grouse and partridges should be employed 
wherever it is applicable, and it is applicable in far more places 
than it is practised, still there are moors and lowlands where 
driving is virtually impossible, and shooting has to be done over 
dogs or by walking up the birds. But driving, besides giving 
the better shots to the gun, improves the breed of the birds 
immensely, by shooting off the old and leaving the young, as very 
many instances can be cited to prove. Therefore we must look 
at the matter from the driving point of view; and, so seen, the 
partridge must be given pride of place as more hard to kill than 
the grouse. 

But that is by no means to say that he is the swifter of 
flight; and in point of fact, speaking not only from our own 
individual experience, but also from that which we gather from 
those who are best qualified to judge, there is a general agreement 
that the grouse is considerably faster on the wing. The birds 
have been seen going side by side under circumstances that 
imply that both were at best speed, though of course we cannot 
be sure that the two were equally representative fliers of their 
kind, and the grouse was an easy winner. It is the small size of 
the partridge and his quick turns that give the impression that 
he is travelling faster than his true speed, and so impose upon 
the tyro. But the grouse has the wings of him both for speed 
and staying power. 

This much is fairly generally conceded. What is less 
generally admitted is that the pheasant has the wings of either. 
Again this is the opinion expressed by those who are the best 
qualified to judge, and it is in accord with the ‘ public form” 
displayed by pheasants when they have been seen going together 
with partridges or grouse. It is the size of the bird that deceives 
those who hold a different opinion in regard to its pace. How 
easy it is to be thus deceived let those say who have shot many 
a slowly-flapping capercailzie in the tail ; for though these flap 
slowly, yet it is not so slowly as their great bulk makes appear, 
and in consequence we are apt to give too little allowance, and 
shoot behind. The little partridge looks so busy and so bustling 
that he has a delusive aspect of speed, and no doubt he can 
attain his best rate of speed, such as it is, in shorter space than 
the pheasant. But, once well on the wing, the pheasant can 
overhaul him quickly and leave him hopelessly behind. In the 
opinion of the most experienced sportsman that the writer knows, 
the blackcock is the only one of our principal game birds that 
goes faster than the pheasant when the latter is fairly on 
the wing. 

And even this, paradox as it may seem to some, will be 
received more readily than another that we will hazard, namely, 
that the pheasant can be, at times and places, the hardest of all 
these birds to kill, the bird that taxes the skill of the gunner most 
highly. To the man who has shot more pheasants than any other 
man in the world such a remark will almost surely savour of 
foolishness, for it is certain that he will have done virtually all 
his shooting in Norfolk, Suffolk, and the like great pheasant 
counties, where the pheasant is known principally as a bird that 
taxes the skill of the keeper and beaters to get into the air rather 
than the skill of the gunner to bring to the ground. With the 
best will in the world it is impossible to make the pheasant, 
driven out of the ordinary covert in a flat country, rise reasonably 
high in the air before coming to the gun; and though there are 
exceptional coverts in Nortolk, such as the famous Attlebridge 
Hills, and many more, where pheasants can be made to puzzle 
the best. shots, still for the perfection of difficulty of pheasant 
shooting, and for showing what the pheasant can really do in the 
way of giving good shots to a good gun, England must be crossed 
from East to West, and there, on the hanging coverts on the 
sides of Welsh hills or West Country combes, the sportsman may 
satisfy his mind once and for ever about the value of the maxim 
that “a pheasant coming straight overhead is never out of shot.” 
That is no doubt a maxim formulated in the famous shooting 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and possibly almost true in them; 
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tut the name of the places is legion in the West where the shooter 
may be posted in a valley and may see pheasants going from one 
covert on one side to another on the other, straight over his head 
indeed, but looking in the distance like long-tailed tits, and 
quite as much in danger of a popgun wielded by the man in 
the valley as of the chokiest choke-bore that ever was choked. 
That will satisfy the gunner’s soul as to one of his Eastern 
maxims. And then, when the pheasants begin to come 
within shot, he will find that though they may pass straight 
over his head vertically, yet the flight of these birds 
swinging down the combe sides and rounding their angles is 
never for a moment to be described as straight, in any plane, but 
is always on a most perplexing slant, so that it requires a special 
training to bring the birds to the ground. It is these pheasants, 
the pheasant in its finest possibilities, that we claim to be harder 
of shooting than either driven grouse or driven partridge—as 
difficult by reason of the slant as the quickly turning partridge, 
as hardy as the grouse in carrying away a fair portion of a charge 
of shot, and a quicker traveller than either. 

Therefore the conclusion of our argument must be that in 
respect of difficulty of killing we must range the birds in this 
order, pheasant (by which we would have understood the pheasant 
in these special circumstances, for there are flying pheasants that 
it needs no skill to kill), partridge, grouse ; but in order of their 
relative rates of speed must range them as in our title-heading, 
pheasant, grouse, partridge. 











which he never committed—but that is not a matter 

upon which we can afford to be scornful in this country— 
and he has gone to Carpentras to enjoy just so much of domestic 
bliss as can be obtained by a man whose mind and body have 
been tortured for many years. Very gloomy anticipations of his 
health are indulged in by learned people, who, having suffered 
litle discomfort in their own persons, are perhaps apt to 
exaggerate the effects of prolonged torture on a robust consti- 
tution. But we are disposed to prophesy that Captain Dreyfus, 
supported as he is by the hearty sympathy of all the civilised 
world outside France, and by a great part of it within, will win 
through. For Dreyfus is not only a Frenchman, and a loyal 
Frenchman, but also a Jew; and there is not a particle of doubt 
that the Jews are the most enduring race in the world. In our 
own country long ago, in Russia and France and Austria to 
this day, they have been and are the victims of relentless perse- 
- But the race has won through the conflict, and so will 
the man. 


(CC wien DREYFUS has been pardoned for an offence 


_ Meanwhile one would have imagined that the one thing 
which could not possibly come out of the Dreyfus case was a 
joke. And yet the bold statement which follows is not without 
its irresistible influence upon the muscles round the corners of 
the mouth. Glancing at a provincial paper, we observe the head- 
lines “* PaRDoN or DrEyrus. GENEROUS OFFER FROM WALES”; 
and we find that the Mayor and Corporation of Pwllheli, which 
is a little town and watering-place in the part of Carnarvonshire 
which is called Lleyn, have conveyed to Captain Dreyfus an 
expression of their willingness to “ place a furnished seaside 
residence, horses, carriages, and shooting at his disposal at once.” 
The hospitable Corporation then go on to state that the winter 
climate of Pwllheli compares favourably with that of the Riviera, 
that the mean winter temperature is 48%2 (they say nothing of its 
humidity), that there is ‘a combination of pure sea and 
mountain air of a bracing tonic character,” and that the district 


’ generally is “‘ highly recommended by the medical faculty for 


nervous disorders.” This is certainly a curious development of 
the municipal feeling, springing from motives of pure human 
sympathy beyond question. But if it succeeded in its object, one 
cannot help feeling that the presence of Captain Dreyfus would 
be held to add greatly to the attractions of Pwllheli. “ However, 
there has been a good deal of genuine sympathy for the victim ia 
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Wales. The same provincial journal recorded recently, and 
apparently in all seriousness, that the twin sons of a certain 
Mrs. Tenkins in Glamorganshire had been christened Dreyfus 
Labori and Labori Dreyfus respectively. It is no doubt the 
fault of our callous heart that this seems to us more funny than 
pathetic. 


None except the demonstrators, or the persons who would 
have demonstrated if they had been allowed, are to blame for the 
horse-play which took place in Trafalgar Square. A small 
number of persons, mostly insignificant, thought that they 
would like to orate in favour of peace at any price, or at Mr. 
Kruger’s price, in Trafalgar Square. Others, a much larger 
body, were of the contrary opinion, and were desirous of 
demonstrating that. The first body would not permit the 
second body to argue—when a respectably-dressed person tried 
to move an amendment the demonstrators hustled him off the 
pedestal of Nelson’s monument—and so the second body took 
to throwing apples, and pears, and tomatoes, and walnuts, and 
there was lamentation because of the absence of election eggs. 
Also some pen-knives were thrown, which was un-English, of 
course, and to be r>gretted; but Mr. Hyndman and his friends 
will do well to remember that men must be deeply moved before 
they will throw their pocket-knives away. As ‘or the apples and 
pears and things which fell into the mouths of the demonstrators, 
as poets say that they did in the Golden Age, but harder, they 
were thrown ina spirit which would have been reprehensible 
in the members of a Sunday School; but in a crowd of 
miscellaneous Englishmen they were a pardonable and even a 
commendable expression of feeling. _Whatsoever the demonstra- 
tion may have been intended to mean in Trafalgar Square, it 
would have been interpreted at Pretoria as evidence of English 
sympathy with the Boers. That would have been a wrong 
interpretation ; and it is just as well that the crowd of Sunday 
left no room for anybody to make a mistake of the kind. 








Everybody has a right to express his views, of course—for 
that matter all Englishmen are entitled to express their opinions 
at the same time—but the man who holds singular and offensive 
opinions is well advised when he keeps them to himself. This 
elementary truth was realised by the member of a great club 
who, standing amid the excited group while the news of the 
recondemnation of Captain Dreyfus was announced, cried out, 
“Serve him right; the fellow was a cad.” It took this person 
rather less than half a minute to find that his fellow-members 
had solved the puzzle, ‘find the cad,” in a different way. His 
reflections on the subject began in the strect. 


‘* Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes” (‘ 1 fear the Greeks e’en when 
they presents bring ’’) was a warning which the Priam neglected 
when the wooden horse appeared under the walls of Troy; but 
Oom Paul is more cautious than Priam was. The curator of 
the zoological garden at Pretoria had, as we all knew, obtained 
from Mr. Rhodes a live lion, but the Transvaal Government 
looked the animal in the mouth, perceived “ that the transaction 
was too much in the nature of a gift,’ was a gift lion, in short, 
and made up their minds to return the creature. Well, it seems 
probable that the burghers may be regaled with the spectacle of 
a lion after all, but it will be the British Lion, not the African 
species. 

Much has been talked and written of Boer marksmanship, 
but a correspondent, recently returned from Johannesburg, gives 
an account which is worth noticing by the side of the stories of 
the old class, such as that of the Boer who, on being asked why 
he took out three cartridges only, observed that he only wanted 
three bucks, and got them. The elder generation of Boers are 
good shots, although many of the stories of their shooting are 
mere fable. They trusted to the rifle for their food, and big 
game was formerly plentiful, so that they had plenty of practice. 
The younger generation, now that the big game has disappeared, 
are in no way remarkable as riflemen. Two matters are the 
principal causes of such anxiety as is felt by those who really 
know the country. They are the fear of what the Boers may do 
before the English troops are there, and the knowledge that 
grass, which is all the Boers care for in the way of forage, is now 
plentiful. Our correspondent, in fact, more than hints that 
during all this period of prolonged negotiation President Kruger 
has really been waiting for the rain and nothing more. 





Sir John Stroyan seems to be instituting a regular crusade 
against the practice of shearing sheep too early in the season, a 
practice which, though it has the sanction of the Highland Society, 
seems as if it must inevitably bring the sheep to suffering both 
from winter cold and summer heat. Sir John Stroyan is con- 
fident that he will conduct the campaign to a successful issue 
and put down the practice of clipping immediately after the new 
year kas begun. 
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Winter seems to have begun already, with much snow, along 
the Highland railway and on the Grampians, so that we seem to 
have jumped right out of summer into the winter, with no 
autumn season, for only the other day we were in light flannels, 
and now there is need for the works of Dr. Jaeger. It is singular 
that the Scotch always fix the Northern Meeting and the St. 
Andrews Autumn Medal Meeting just at the time that the 
weather is apt to break at the autumnal equinox. A _ lady 
explained this the other day by saying that these were fixtures 
before the equinox was thought of, which reminds one of Mark 
Twain kodaking the equator. 

Heather has been good and plentiful this year, and heather 
honey produced in proportionate quantity and quality; and 
this has been a lucky thing for the bee-keepers, who had a 
very bad season last year, and again in the cold wet spring of this 
year gathered little. But the good heather crop has gone far 
to compensate them, and the total take of the season will be just 
about up to the average. 

They are trying to re-establish a sport that used to be much 
followed in the Lothians, namely, otter-hunting. The rivers are 
picturesque and quickly running, and besides the immediate fun 
to be got out of the sport it would be a distinct kindness to the 
trout to get this hungry tribe of ichthyophagi diminished. 

All the Northern rivers are acknowledging the influence of 
these latter rains, and the fish are running up. A few have been 
killed, but generally the water has been too coloured for fly. It 
is worth notice that the more northerly rivers, such as the Ness, 
Beauly, Oichill, Helmesdale, and Dee, have done relatively much 
better than the more southerly this year and lately. Unfortunately 
the famous Spey is a notable exception. The Oichill and Dee 
especially have, as we learn, been greatly improved by syndicates 
taking up and controlling the netting rights at the mouth. This 
may well furnish a hint to those interested in other rivers, but it 
is to be remembered that the syndicate will not benefit the upper 
angler if it conducts netting operations on a bigger scale than 
before it took the rights over. This is obvious, and a truism, 
but it is a truism that certain syndicates seem to overlook. 


Lord Ancaster has been proposing, before a meeting of 
the lower proprietors of the Tay Fishery, that the salmon nets 
shall be taken off on August 2oth, the old date, instead of the 
26th, as at present. In making the proposal, he may be taken 
to have acted as representing the views and wishes of the upper 
proprietors—that is to say the anglers. It will, no doubt, be 
harder for the Tay Fishery Board, to whom the proposal has 
been submitted, to regard it with the same single eye, but, in 
reality, all who are interested in the preservation of the fish in this 
noble river ought to join efforts and counsels, for the decrease of 
salmon has been lamentable of late years, and it is generally 
agreed that over-netting is the cause. Sir Robert Moncrieffe 
pointed out that about 3,000 fish were taken by the syndicate in 
the last six days of last year’s netting, all which, except the few 
that an angler might have caught, would have got up the river 
to breed had the nets gone off on the 2oth. It is stated that the 
Tay Fishing Company has a large-minded view of the situation, 
and would be willing enough to sacrifice some present advantage 
for the ultimate improvement of the river. 


Unfortunately, it is not our home salmon-fishery alone that 
is suffering. Even from the other side of the Rocky Mountains, 
from America and British Columbia, the tale comes the same—the 
quinnat and the coho are both on the decrease. It is the latter that 
has that fine red-coloured flesh that the cannery people like so 
much. Of late years these canneries have not been doing nearly 
as good business as of old. Possibly some failure in the food 
supply may account in part for the falling off, but it is 
scarcely reasonable to suppose that the capture of such immense 
numbers as the canneries take out of all those rivers does not 
affect the supply. The supply is immense, but it cannot be 
infinite. The hump-backed salmon is the only kind whose 
numbers do not seem to fail. 

A few of the herring-boats that have done exceptionally well 
are rejoicing in the high prices that have ruled in this year of a 
general scarcity of the fish. There is no such compensation in the 
decrease of the American salmon canning business. Our prices 
for British salmon, high as they have been this year, depend on 
the home supply purely. 


Consideration is being seriously given to means of making 
the returns from the herring fishery, so important an industry in 
Scotland, more certain than is the case at present ; and seeing 
that it has suffered heavily this year by reason of the calms, 
proposals are being considered for equipping the trawling fleet 
pretty generally with some steam locomotion. It is not only 
from their inability to trawl in a calm that the sailing boats 
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suffer, but even more from their inability to go to and fro the 
fishing grounds without the wind’s aid. 


If every poaching trawler were dealt with according to the 
masterful dealings of Sheriff Mackenzie in the Dornoch Court, 
their poachings would not be so many. The sheriff fined the 
skipper of a Danish boat (he was an Englishman named Hays, 
and his boat used Grimsby as its home port) £50 or, as an 
alternative, sixty days’ imprisonment. This is drastic dealing, 
but in view of the intolerable number of offences of this nature, 
the difficulty of catching the offender, of convicting him when 
caught, and of the damage done to spawn by trawling where 
trawling should not be done, it is impossible to consider it 
excessive in its severity. 

We extract the following statement with much regret from 
a contemporary: ‘‘A female specimen of the demoiselle crane 
has just recently been shot at Brancaster, on the Norfolk Coast. 
It was found in a cornfield, where it chanced to be feeding. It 
may be of interest to point out that the bird in question is only 
the second recorded example killed in the British Islands, the 
other specimen having been shot at Deerness, Orkney, in May, 
1863. The species is exceedingly rare.” Without accepting or 
rejecting the statement as to the precise number of occasions on 
which the demoiselle crane has occurred in this country, we 
lament the outrage in the interests of natural history generally. 
That this species should breed in England is not to be expected ; 
but it is nowhere common; it is beautiful; it is harmless; and 
there is not the smallest excuse for killing it. 


Hounds do a good deal of travelling by rail at this time of 
year, and hounds, as we venture to remind the Great Western 
Railway, are of some value. This observation is compelled from 
us by memory of a scene witnessed ‘on the station,” as the 
provincials say, at Oxford last week. It was a wet and stormy 
night, and an express was leaving for London. Some three 
couples of hounds, handsome, and in full health, were on the 
platform in charge of a porter, waiting for the London express. 
It came, and then the hounds, with a pile of miscellaneous 
luggage, were led higgledy-piggledy into the van. But it was 
not even a luggage van. It was one of those trucks, or boxes, 
with roughly-latticed sides, which are intended to be used for 
milk cans and like goods. In that the hounds and the luggage 
went forth into the night, and the rain continued in a driving 
storm for some hours. If the hounds arrived at their destination 
handsome and healthy, something little short of a miracle had 
been worked. 


Mr. Thornycroft’s paper on traction engines, read before 
the British Association, was of special interest to dwellers 
in the country, though no doubt the effective coming of the 
engine will modify the tedium of traversing London streets 
not a little. And come it certainly will, as Mr. Thornycroft 
foretold with much assurance, whether in the form of an elec- 
trical affair, as he rather predicted, or as a_ steam-engine, 
according to the view of Sir Frederick Bramwell. The chief 
objection to the traction engine for the moment is the fearful 
damage it wreaks on our roads; but the Times, in a recent 
leading article, speaks greatly to the point about some traction 
engines made for use in India on light and sandy roads, which 
were fitted with extra broad wheels sheathed with loose india- 
rubber tyres. This arrangement seemed to obviate the road- 
destroying power of the traction engine, and possibly something 
of the same kind may be usefully adapted to our British engines. 





Meanwhile it is evident that we have not yet got our engines 
under anything like proper control, for it is only a day or two 
ago that a traction engine ran away down a Devonshire hill (in 
that county hills are hills), and could not be stopped till it was 
pleased to run itself into a hedge and bank, where it went on 
‘‘marking time” at furious speed till it had convulsively torn 
itself to pieces. The two men who were in what they were 
pleased to call charge of the machine were shot off, but luckily 
without bad damage. But the incident proves that even all 
traction engines, like motor-cars, are not yet perfectly broken. 


The New Zealanders have succeeded in organising a really 
effective pigeon post between Auckland, in the North Island, and 
the Great Barrier Island, and a daily pigeon post now takes the 
place of much of the postal service formerly performed by 4 
weekly steamer. The charge is 1s. from the greater island to 
the less, and 6d. from the less to the greater, the reason of the 
difference being that it is easier for the pigeons to make out the 
greater land than the less, the latter lying low and often being 
enveloped in fog. The distance traversed is sixty miles, and it 
appears that very few birds and messages go astray. This isa 
form of postal service that we might employ with some advantage 
for some of the islands off our own coast—St. Kilda and Lundy 
Island, for example. 
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HIS pleasant little house, designed by Mr. C. F. A. 
Voysey, to whom for the loan of sketch and plans we 
express our gratitude, is growing into shape, or by this 

time has grown into it, at Chorley Wood, in the sylvan county 

of Herts. Its situation is as nearly ideal as may be. The house 
stands in an old orchard (hence its name, The Orchard) on 
the north side of Shire Lane, and it overlooks the noble woods 
of the Duke of Bedford. Its cost is to be between £1,000 and 
£1,500, and, speaking frankly, we do not see what more can be 
desired by any man of moderate means whose quiver is not very 
full indeed. The drawing’shows the exact form of the outside; 
and it speaks for itself more completely than is usual in black 
and white. All the colour which the mind need read into the 
sketch is the soft warm red of the tiled roof. The walls, which 
are of brick rough cast with cement, will, according to a practice 
which is traditional and commendable, be whitewashed. Nothing 
is simpler or less expensive ; nothing looks better ; nothing is so 
healthy ; nothing is soclean. Speaking without book, we venture 
to guess, or at any rate to hope, that the framework of the long 
low lattice windows will be of oak, unvarnished, unpainted of 
course, and simply left to weather. The deep round-arched 
doorway, in its solidity and simplicity, appeals to us with peculiar 
force. The door is sheltered, 2ft. or 3ft. or more within, and it 
opens into quite a spacious hall, 16ft. by 12ft., with a window 
recess Offering great potentialities. This hall, and all the kitchen 
offices, will be paved with Delabole slate; and when the rugs 
are there, and the seats, it will no doubt be the meeting-place of 
the household. On the right will be first the study, in the most 
secluded corner obtainable and of sufficient size, and then the 
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dining-room, the dimensions of which appear on the plan. A 
great deal of room appears to be devoted to the kitchen offices 
on the left; but the contentment of servants in the country is a 
thing of which it is quite worth while to make sure. But, in 
truth, we are not quite sure of the precise intention of the r4ft. 
square room on the ground floor ; the use to be niade of it may 
perhaps be dictated by the tastes and the needs of the family. 
A bicycle-room indoors, dry and not quite out of reach of the 
influence of the kitchen fire, is decidedly part of a well-laid 
scheme, and it may be noted that provision is made for storing 
the soft water in a reservoir from which it is drawn by a pump 
in the scullery. Hot and cold water is laid on everywhere, for 
the pleasing air of rusticity in this house, studied as it is in 
reality, goes hand in hand with a nice appreciation of creature 
comforts ; and that appreciation cannot be shown more clearly 
than in the arrangements for the preservation and provision of soft 
water, which is really one of the greatest, one of the cheapest, 
and one of the most neglected of luxuries. 

Look at the face of the house, and you will see that the 
long sloping roof, with its low eaves on the left-hand side of the 
picture, necessarily leaves less room in the upper storey than on 
the ground floor. But even this has its advantages, for along 
the full depth of the house on the upper floor runs a spacious 
box-room, in which floor space is far more important than head 
room. For the rest we have a bathroom, of quite sufficient 
size to serve as a dressing-room also, and five bedrooms, all of 
them excellent and airy. On the whole this, then, is a capital 
little house and very cheap at the money, and it may be surrounded 
with an infinite variety of delights. Some of these, the stately 
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trees for example, are there already. So, in due season, are the 
nightingales, which seem to love Hertfordshire and Berkshire 
better than any other counties in England. For flowers the 
occupier can grow in perfection “ pretty much what he has a 
mind to,” but he will do well to “ gaspilate”’ on roses principally, 
for the rose is the queen of flowers, and Hertfordshire is the 
capital of her kingdom. In it nearly all the best rose growers 
have their headquarters, and the Maréchal Niel is called the 
Hertfordshire weed. That sounds promising. So we leave this 
delightful little creation of Mr. Voysey’s art saying, in a parting 
sentence, that one or two introductory remarks on small houses 
which we desired to make are deferred until the publication of 
an article based upon another and a somewhat more con- 
siderable design by Mr. Voysey which has been carried out and 
completed. 


— . . . . 

STAGHOUNDS ON EXMOOR. 
EDNESDAY was another scentless day, and, though two good stags 
W were quickly roused, they were headed by foot people when they 
tried to go away to the open moor, and betook them to the deep 
coverts which clothe the steep hillside for miles, having the Vale of Porlock and 
the sea below them. It is a very difficult p!ace for hounds and huntsman at any 
time, but when there is no scent the deer are completely masters of the situation. 
One cunning old stag had beaten hounds once before this season by rousing 
a bind and lying down, but not before he had given us a capital gallop out to 
Badgworthy. On Wednesday he had no intention of galloping at all. Again and 
again he put up hinds and lay down, and again and again, the change having 
been observed, hounds were stopped and brought back. Mr. Sanders, who was 
hunting hounds himself, stuck to it with much pertinacity and skill, but the want 
of s «.. and the number of hinds enabled the staz to beat him. There was a 
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hard gale blowing all day, and the sight of the waves beating on the rocks 
many hundreds of feet below us was magnificent. 

Thursday was a great contrast in the matter of weather. The gale had 
blown itself out, and the sun shone brightly when we met at the keeper's 
cottage on Winsford Hill. The harbourer had brought a report of a big Stag 
in Red Cleeve, and as hounds had not drawn any of the coverts on the Winsford 
Manor this season, Mr. Sanders determined to draw there first in preference to 
trying the Barle Valley. The big stag had moved off early in the day, probably 
roused by people passing on the road below on their way to the meet, so we 
had to move off to the Barle Valley after all. The coverts of that staunch 
deer preserver, the Rev. Rowland Newman, rector of Hawkridge, . were 
tried, and tufters soon roused a young stag; he dashed through the river 
Barle, and went away along the ‘‘ hams” beside the stream. The pack was 
soon laid on, and ran merrily into that celebrated deer-covert, White Rocks, 
Horses had a hard climb to the summit of Hawkridge, and then had to sink 
into the valley below, as hounds, after a momentary check, were heading for 
Hinam. Anthony was with them, cheering them on, while Sidney took a 
line on the outside of the covert. Then hounds divided. Sidney caught a 
view, as the staz doubled back along the head of White Rocks, and holloaed 
hounds on to the line. Scent seemed very good, and they ran well up the 
combe, under Hawkridge Church, and away to the great stretch of heather-clad 
hills which lies between the Danesbrook and Molland. Anthony brought on the 
rest of the pack to where Sidney had stopped the leading hounds, which he did 
as soon as the stag was well away. 

When the pack was let go once more, we had a rare gallop over Anstey and 
Molland Commons and away by Cuzzecombe Post to Molland Wood. It is a 
delightful line for hounds to take, for it is sound going all the way, and horses 
can be sent along at their best pace ; there are only two combes to cross, and 
hounds always run well here. Sinking into Molland Wood, hounds were brought 
to their noses, but they soon hit off the line again and ran hard over the enclosed 
country to Syndercombe, where they were stopped. Some of the field who wee 
there at the finish had over twenty miles to go home, and were lucky in having 
a moon to light them on their way. 
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“TF SOWARDS the middle of the game season one is apt to 
weary of the stereotyped ways of serving game, and, 
therefore, perhaps a few hints on the subject may be 

acceptable just now. Moreover, in the country house-party season 
it is satisfactory to be able to have a few surprise dishes on 
which your most intimate guests can quietly congratulate you, 
which they are sure to do if your efforts deserve it. And they 
may possibly ask you how it was done, in which case, by 
referring them to your source of information, you need not 
trouble your cook to copy out the recipe. 


MOoussE OF PHEASANT. 

Braise a large pheasant with the usual accompaniment of vegetables, herbs, 
and seasoning, and use a pint of good veal stock to Legin with, adding more 
from time to time as it reduces. When the bird is done, take it out of the pan 
and cut off all the meat. Break up the bones and put them on to simmer in 
half a pint of light stock. Add a wineglassful of white wine to the stock in 
which the pheasant was braised, a tablespoonful of tomato ketchup, a large 
tal.lespoonful of melted glaze, and sufficient créme de riz which has been 
moistened with a little stock to make the sauce quite thick ; if necessary add a 
few drops of browning, and alter allowing it to boil for a few minutes pass it 
through a sieve. Butter an open mould well, and decorate it with strips of 
cooked cucumber and stars of truffle, then stand it on ice for the butter to 
harden. Pound the meat from the biid with the contents of a small terrine of 
paté de foie gras, then add eight ounces vf panada which has been separately 
pounded and an ounce of butter, and pound all together for five minutes. 
Place the mixture in a basin and stir in a quarter of a pint of the prepared 
sauce, then add three esgs, one at a time, and two table-peonfuls of whipped 
cream. Asceriain whether the mixture is sufficiently seasoned, and if not 
sprinkle in a little celery salt, cayenne, and wh.te pepper ; whisk it for a few 
minutes, and pour it carefully into the mould; cover it with buttered paper, 
and steam it gently for an hour, at the end of which time it should be firm. 
Turn the mousse out of the mould, fill up the middle with a ragout of truffles 
and cooked cucumber cut into fancy shapes, and pour brown sauce round the 
dish, For the latter use the remains of the sauce prepared for the mousse, with 
the stock made from the lones, and add more wine and as much glaze and 
thickening as may Le required. 


BASKETS A LA BALMORAL. 

Make a quenelle farce as follows: Pound five ounces of raw ;heasant, or 
partrid.se, until it is quite smooth, then add two and a-half ounces of panada, 
a tablespoonful of thick béchamel sauce, and a quarter of an ounce of butter, 
and pound agtin until all the ingredients ere thoroughly mixed ; stir in one and 
a-half raw e-gs which have been I ghtly beaten, season with celery salt, cayenne, 
and white pepper, and rub the farce through a wire sieve. Mould half of the 
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farce into tiny quenelles, and the remainder cut out into fancy shapes with 
small cutters which have been dipped into boiling water. Put the quenelles 
and little shapes into a buttered stewpan, cover them with boiling white stock, 
and poach them gently for ten minu:es, then «rain them on a cloth. Butter 
some small basket moulds, or deep patty-pans, lightly dust them with flour, 
and line them with puff paste ; place some rice wrapped in luttered paper in 
each, Lrush the paste over with egg, and bake it quickly in a hot oven. Roll 
out the trimmings of paste, and cut into as many strips—of a suitable length— 
as there are baskets; roll them siightly, brush over with egg, and bend them 
into the form of handles, and bake at once. On taking the handles from the 
oven, brush them over with white of egg and sprinkle them thickly with very 
finely-choy ped parsley. Make some thick i.rown sauce, using good beef stock 
delicately flavoured with game and mushrooms, for the purpose, and add some 
sherry and glaze to it. Take the contents of a small bottle of fixanciere ragout, 
and heat it and the quenelles together in the sauce, in a datz marie. When the 
Laskets are ready, take them out of the moulds, remove the rice, and fiil them 
w:th the ragout ; have ready the whites of some eges which have been whisked 
to a stiff froth, season them with celery salt and Nepaul pepper, and pie the 
egg up so that it covers the contents of each litile basket ; set the meringue wih 
a silamander, scatter some finely-chopped parsley over the top, fix the handles 
in place, and serve the entrée at once. 
Roast GAME WITH FRuIT SAUCE, 

Roast partridges with cranberry sauce are hardly a novelty now, as the idea 
came to us ‘rom America some years since; but perl aps some of my readers 
may not have tried grouse with plum sauce. The birds sho.ld be sarded wath 
fat bacon, roasted, and served with fried crumbs and a sauce nade as 
follows: Stew a pound of red plums, or damson plums, with half a pound of 
sugar, half an ounce of cinnamon, and a quarter of an ounce each of cloves and 
mace, tied together in muslin, but do not use any water. When the fruit is 
ccoked remove the stones, and then let it boil gently until it is as thick as jam; 
add a quarter of a pound of red currant jelly, a glass of port, and pass the sauce 
through a sieve. Reheat it, add half an ounce of fresh butter, and serve in @ 
hot tureen. 

BRAISED PHEASANT WITH MUSHROOM SAUCE. 

Make a forcemeat by pounding the meat and trail of two woodcocks, three 
ounces of raw veal, two or three slices of fat bacon, and two ounces .of butter, 
until a smooth paste is formed, then pass it through a wire sieve, season with 
salt, black pepper, and a very little nutmeg, and add four chopped truffles and 
a tablespoonful of sherry. Fill the pheasant with the forcemeat, wrap it up in 
buttered muslin, and braise it with plenty of vegetables and some good brown 
stock, to which a wineglass of sherry has been added, until it is done. Remove 
the muslin, glaze the bird, and pour a little brown sauce round the dish and 
garnish with water-cress ; the mushroom sauce should be served in a sauce-boat. 
The above method of serving pheasant miy be varied by using white stock for 
the braise and white oyster sauce in p'ace of the mushr..om sauce. 
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YORKSHIRE Grouse CAKE. 

The following is a good breakfast dish: ‘ake the meat from two cooked 
grouse, break up the bones and carcases of the birds and put them into a 
stewpan with a slice of lean ham, a leek, a carrot, a turnip, two tomatoes, and 
astick of celery, all cut up into slices; add a douguet garni, and cover with a 
pint and a-half of stock, preferably made from poultry or veal ; season with 
salt, black pepper, and a very little powdered mace, let the s'ock boil up, and 
then simmer for hal:-an-hour. Add a large teaspoonful of Liebig’s Extract of 
Beef and the same quantity of mushroom ketchup to it, let the stock con- 
tinue to simmer for another fifteen minutes, and then strain it into a clean 
stewpan. Cut the meit from the grouse into small pieces, stew it very 
gently in the stock for half-an-hour, and then put it aside to get cold. Add 
gelatine, which has been soaked in sherry, to the stock in the proportion of one 
ounce to a pint; when it has melted, clear the stock with the whites and shells 
of two ezgs, and after straining put it away to cool. Line a plain round mould 
with a thin coating of the jelly stock, and decorate it all over with fluted rounds 
cut from slices of hard-boiled egg, and slightly smaller rounds cut from slices of 
tongue. When the garnish is set, fill the mould with the stewed grouse, which 
should be mixed with the trimmings from the slices of tongue. cut into small 
dice, and some chopped parsley. As soon as the stock is cold, but s ill liquid, 
fill up the mould with it, and put it into a cool place until the following day. 
When required, dip the mould very quickly into hot water and turn out the 
grouse cake, and serve it :.arnis ed with small cress and radishes. 


A SupPPER OR LUNCHEON DIsH. 


Cut a pheasant which has been roasted and allowed to get cold into 
joints; remove the skin, and mask the pieces of bird evenly with mayonnaise 
which has been finished with cream and stiffened with strong aspic jelly ; wh-n 
the sauce has set, glaze it over with golden aspic. Whcn required, serve on a 
border of chopped aspic, garnish with water-cress, and place a salad of yellow 
plums in the middle of the dish. Stew the plums in syrup, taking care that 
they do not break, let them get cold, then take them out of the syrup and cover 
the fruit lightly with the following dressing : To two tablespoonfuls of salad oil 
add a dessertspoonful of white wine vinegar and a teispoonful of tarragon 
vinegar ; then scatter some finely-chopped chervil and tarragon over the | lums, 
and pile them up on the dish. CHARLOTTE RUuSssE. 


A Stratford Notoriety. 
ANY people who have journeyed into Warwickshire, 
and American visitors in particular, will share in the 
regret that is felt locally at the death of the aged 
custodian of Ann Hathaway’s Cottage, that is situated within a 
mile or so of Stratford-on-Avon. For no less than seventy years 
Mrs. Mary Baker, who claimed descent from a niece of Shake- 
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A LINK WITH SHAKESPEARE. Copyright 
Speare’s spouse, has satisfactorily filled the position referred to. 
That the Shottery cottage will be robbed of something of its 
interest goes without saying, for her picturesque figure was as 
a living link with the Strattord Bard. One is often led to think 
what a volume of humour might be written by many of the 
Suardians and guides of our show places were the necessary 
abiliiy inexistence. They certainly see ‘all sorts and conditions 
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of men,” and the peculiar remarks one overhears are sufficient 
proof that those ever civil custodians who with ready—and 
sometimes ignorant—tongue explain the sights must hear 
much that makes for laughter. The world might certainly be 
made to shake its sides could some of these sayings be collected. 
During her eighty-seven years of life at the cottage Mrs. 
Baker had seen many faces, and must also have seen and heard 
numberless intensely funny things in the conduct and sayings of 
those who have visited Ann Hathaway's home. The news of her 
death, on Monday last, as the result of a fall, will be regretful.y 
received far and near. : 








psec aes 
| Our Portrait Illustration. 











ADY KATHLEEN PILKINGTON, whose portrait forms 
our frontispiece, is the wife of Major T. E. Pilkington, 
formerly of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, eldest son of 

Sir T. E. Milborne-Swinnerton-Pilkington, of Chevet Park, 
Yorkshire, eleventh Baronet. Lady Kathleen Pilkington is a 
daughter of the fourth Earl of Desart. Her husband was very 
popular at Christ Church in the late seventies. 
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T is decidedly the part of a lizht-hearted gossip to suzgest subjects for the 
writers of belles lettres to discourse upon; and one cowes to me now, 
suggested by the fact that Miss Edith Henrietta Fowler has written a 

novel. She is the daughter of Sir Henry Fowler, whom one could hardly 
describe as an imaginative man, albeit brimful of inte ligence, and she is the 
sister of the gifted woman, Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, whose ‘* The 
Double Thread” has been circulated far more largely by the li. raries than any 
book of the present year. Miss Edith Fowler has already dealt succesfully 
with representations of child life; and it will be interesting to watch her 
performance as a novelist. 

The exceptions to the ru'e that literary ta'ent runs in families are, of 
course, aS nuinerous as the sands of the sea. That is natural; and, in fact, 
there is no such rule. But when it does 1un in families, when the literary 
mantle descends from father to son, or from uncle to nephew or niece, or in 
analogous fashion in the female line, it is very interesting to note the variety of 
patterns in which it is cut. For example, Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mr. Arnold 
Forster are both akin to the late Mr. Matthew Arnold. He was elezant, 
discriminating, critical, thoughtful, supercilious, and occasionally superficial, 
Mr. Arnold forster, on the other hand, collects facts in columns, in battalions, 
in whole armies, and hurls them at the reader em masse. Mrs. Ward, by sheer 
force of talent, forces religious speculations on the world in the gu.se of the 
novel, and her readers are legion. It will be interesting to note whether there 
is any trace in Miss Edith Fowler’s book of the striking peculiarities of ‘* The 
Double Thread.” 

Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s book has been, avcording to the Academy, 
which reproducesa diagram from the Dazly Mail, more in demand at the libraries 
than any other book ‘ of 1899,” and the list, taken in o:der of priority, is not 
without significance. It runs thus: ‘‘ No. 5, Jotin S reet,” ‘** W. G.’ Recollec- 
tions,” ‘The Open Question,” ‘The Market Place,” ‘‘ The Fowler,” ‘A 
Fleet in Being,” ‘‘ Martyrdom of an Empress,” ‘* Omar Khayyam” (which is 
hardly a book of this year), ‘‘Mr. Dooley,” ‘* Political Strawwelpeter,” ‘* Dan 
Leno, his book,” ‘* The Hypocrite.” That kind of list is really rather delusive. 
Too many men and women of the day buy no books at all, vut content themn- 
selves with skimming the bonks from the circulating library. Others, including 
the Library Committee, of which I have the honour to be a member at a large 
club, sample the books first fiom the circulating library, and buy those whic. 
seem most choiceworthy. There are books in this list which one would hardly 
buy to keyp—for example, ‘‘ Mr. Dooley” (I fear I am singultr in not being 
physically unable to read it) and ‘Dan Leno.” On the other hand, the 
statistics of the libraries afford no guide as to purchises which the public has 
made of books possess-d of an estab:ished 1eputation. No doubt the biographical 
Thackeray, to my mind the most precious addition to our libraries that has been 
made during the year —and that by a worthy member of a literary fam ly—h.s 
enjoyed an immense sale. 

Mr. John Morley is not a popular politician at the moment, but |e will 
always be regarded as a prince amongst essayists and biographers. For his 
“Gladstone” he has been compelled to engage the help of a rising young 
journalist, an announcement which will not surprise anybody who was familiar 
with Mr. Gladstone’s habits and knew the vast amount of documents stored in 
the octagonal chamber adjoining the so-called temple of peace. That is all to 
the good, for the rest from mere classification and perusal of old papers will 
enable Mr. Morley to put the finishing touches on his life of Cromwell, which 
will appear in the Century Magazine next year. Cromvell is to be treated, I 
see, ‘¢as a mystic before everything.” I should have said ‘‘as a man of action 
before everything ”; but the book is‘certain to be of profound interest. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. G. W. Steevens is a man of strong character. 
Otherwise he will surely be spoiled. An ex-fellow of an Oxord collese, 












































Balliol I fancy, he is still quite young. The retirement of Mr. Henley from the 
editorial chair of the National Observer, which died of being too clever by half, 
set Mr. Steevens at liberty as a freelance journalist. He became a special 
correspondent, signing his articles, and he devoted the whole of a great mind to 
an ad caftandum style. As journalism his ar.icies are of undenable charm 
































































But frankly I do not think they are worthy to be published in book form, 
although, if I were a putlisher, I would gladly publish them, for they certainly 
sell very largely. His books, so to speak, are published by telegram. He 

ccompanied Lord Kitchener to Khartoum, and, hey, presto! his despatches 
Lecame a bock. He wandered through India, and wrote some fine descriptive 
articies ; they will be a book in another week or less, He wrote nearly every 
day on the Dreyfus trial ; his letters are a book already. A good many people 
will like it, but surely his style is a trifle hysterical. Here is a sample, a 
passage which, I regret to say, I heard read out, as an example that high- 
flown language could no further go, while the trial was in progress : 

‘* He walked up two steps to his seat with a gait full of resolve, yet heavy, 
constrained, mechanical—such a gait as an Egyptian mummy might walk with 
if it came to life in its swathing grave-clothes. He saluted the President with a 
white-gloved hand, took off his képi, sat down. An officer of gendarmes 
followed and sat down behind lim. The Registrar, rising from beside the 
prosecuting officer, read out the general order constituting the court; then the 
white moustache and imperial twitched as the President, in a small voice, put 
a question to the prisoner. Another sudden stillness ; then came the voice of 
Dreyfus. No one heard what it said—thin, sap!ess, split, it was such as might 
rustle from the lips of a corpse.” 

This kind of thing is all very well in a newspaper ; but in a book one looks, 
too o'ten in vain, for sense. A ‘ thin” voice one can understand, a ‘ sapless ” 
voice one can guess at, but a ‘‘ split” voice is an enigma. What is more, it is 
an arrogant enigma. _It is the expression of a superior person who, feeling his 
superiority, cares not what word he flings at the heads of the public. It is 
Salaese run riot. Moreover, George Augustus Sala was not a fellow of his 
college, but a man who picked up a vast store of miscellaneous information and 
of grandiloquent language anyhow, so to speak. And his most gorgeous periods 
would always bear analysis. Here are two which have lingered in my memory 
for years : ‘*The Royal and Imperial procession swept by like a cloud of 
diamond dust”; ‘ The baldachin under which Their Highnesses walked was 
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an edifice of monumental splendour.” It is high-falutin’, of course, but it 
means something ; ‘‘ split voice ” means nothing at all. 

It will be wise to secure early the revised edition of ‘‘ Tne Island.” This, 
an earlier work than ‘*No. 5, John Street,” and by the same author, but 
almost unknown to fame, was a br lliant performance when it first appeared ; 
but it was among the roses which blush unseen. In the revised edition Mr, 
Whiteing is treating of the Dreyfus case ; and what he has to say is sure to be 
worthy of more than passing attention. 

Mr. Anderson Graham, who has for some time past acted as Special Com. 
missioner on Agriculture to the A/orning Post, is about to publish his letters 
in book form through Mess:s. Jarrold and Sons. It will be remembered that 
nearly a decade ago Mr. Graham performed a similar task for the S/. /ame;’s 
Gazette, and afterwards for the Standard, embodying the result in his well. 
known work, ‘€ The Rural Exodus.” Then he was a prophet of gloom, but he 
row holds that farming in England has seen its worst, and ‘‘The Revival of 
English Agriculture,” as its name implies, will deal with the signs that a better 
day isdawning. Mr. Graham has been fortunate in obtaining the best assistance, 
as the Duke of Portland, the Earl of Northbrook, Lord Fitzhardinge, and other 
great landlords have been at some trouble to make him acquainted with the 
results of thelr experience. We may therefore fairly expect a pleasant and 
nstructive book from his hand. ; 


Books to order from the library : 


‘*A Lost Lady of Old Years.” John Buchan. (Lane.) 

** The Climb of Norman Neruda.” May Neruda. (Unwin.) 

‘* The Life of W. M. Thackeray.” L. Melville. (Hutchinson. ) 

‘* Dancing in All Ages.” Edward Scott. (Sonnenschein. ) 

‘* The Story of the Australian Bushrangers.” G. E. Boxall. (Sonnenschein.) 

‘*The Romance of Ludwig II. of Bavarii.” Frances Gerard. (Hutchinson.) 

** Life and C»mpaigns of Alexancer Les‘ie, first Earl of Leven.” C. S. Terry, 
(Longmans. ) LOOKER-ON. 
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[V.—LINE 


INE engraving may be divided into two main classes 
original and interpretive ; the one in which the product 
is the spontaneous conception of the engraver’s own 

mind, and the other in which 
the results are but translations, 
in black and white, of the com- 
positions of painters and sculp- 
tors. To the first class belongs 
almost all the output of the 
early practitioners of line 
engraving; but from the days 
of the famous Marcantonio 
Raimondi, many of whose plates 
were elaborated from designs 
supplied him by Raphael, the 
art gradually ceased to be one 
of original effort, and became 
more and more the means of 
rendering in pr.nt the work of 
painters. 

The way in which the line 
engraver proceeds is as follows: 
Upon the sheet of copper he 
first traces the outline of the 
subject he proposes to engrave, 
and then, taking a_triangular- 
pointed tool (called a graver) 
with the handle placed in the 
palm of his hand, he pushes the 
instrument, guided by his thumb 
and forefinger, along and into 
the metal, and so ploughs fur- 
rows of greater or less width 
and depth, according as he 
wishes the lines of his subject 
to appear coarse or fine in the 
printed impression. By this 
method of working it will be 
understood that the lines must 
lose much of their freedom, and 
resolve themselves more into 
systems of strokes parallel to or 
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THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS. 


(From the ltalian Line Engraving by Andrea Mantegna.) 
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ENGRAVING. 


crossing each other, with the result that, in course of time, 
traditions and rules of procedure have been accepted by inter- 
pretive engravers, and the different textures -flesh, foliage, fore- 
ground, etc.—have been ren- 
dered, more or less, according 
to mechanical formule. It was 
this working upon set rules that 
caused Sir Seymour Haden to 
define line engraving as a manu- 
facture and not as an art, in his 
lecture before the Society of Arts 
in 1883. 

What has been said as to 
the line engraver’s meti od is 
well illustrated in the enlarge- 
ment we give (to twice the scale 
of the original engraving) of the 
head from the Charles I. print 
by Sir Robert Strange. The 
effects, it will be observed, are 
procured by the formal rules 
alluded to, and the flesh 1s 
translated by rows of dashes, 
and rows of smaller and _ finer 
dashes and dots, placed alter- 
nately. If the reader will single 
out a line, say, in the pointed 
beard, and examine it carefully 
with the aid of a glass, he will 
find that it varies in thickness 
along its course, according as 
the engraver varied the pres- 
sure he put upon his tool in 
making the furrow in the metal 
plate. When this quality 1s 
understood the reader will recog- 
nise an important characteristic 
of line engraving in contrast 
with etching, where, as we have 
already explained, there can be 
no gradation in the lines. But 
there is very little work that has 
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but it been produced solely with the 
graver, for it has been the rule 
This, (even from Diirer’s time) to 
ry but begin with a foundation 
ng of etching, and the prac- 
to he tice became more and more 
elaborate, until in the present 
Com. century quite three-fourths of 
the lines were first bitten into 
that the plate, and afterwards re- 
unes’s entered over and over again 
aig: with the graver until brought 
aa to the engraver’s satisfaction. 
better The metal used in line 
ance, . engraving has been almost 
other always copper (though silver, 
h the iron, brass, and zinc have 
a : been occasionally employed) 
until about 1820, when copper 
was gradually superseded by 
steel, in order that the harder 
metal might yield a greater 
number of impressions. The 
question is sometimes asked, 
when a print is being ex- ‘ ; 
amined —was_ the _ subject . WN Ge \. 
engraved on copper or steel? . ‘ ' AR ai 
From the actual quality of the h. 
engraved line, as seen in the 
print, it is impossible to say, [Raypurucs 
and an answer can only be 
arrived at by the general cir- From the Flemish Line Engraving HEROD'S FEAST. By Scheltius a Bolswert, about 1640 
cumstances. As steel was not 
employed until 1820, it is safe to say that engravings were on copper unless from knowledge outside the print itself it can be 
before that date; but after that time there must be doubt, ascertained upon which metal the engraver worked. John Saddler, 
the eminent engraver who passed away 
but a short time ago, when asked the 
question by a friend of the writer, said 
he could not tell from the quality of 
the printed line upon which metal it 
had. been engraved; and, where a past- 
master of engraving cannot decide, the 
amateur will have very little hope of 
success, 
It is not certain whether line 
engraving was first practised in 
Germany or in Italy, but the. differ- 
ence in time could only have been a 
few years at most, and the art was 
in use in both countries soon after the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Of 
all the branches of print collecting, that 
of the early Italian school is most 
difficult. It is continually engaging the 
attention of the most learned experts, 
and the difficulty of assigning the prints 
to their engravers is one of the most 
troublesome features. With early 
Italian work there is less technical 
skill in the use of the tools, and less 
perfection in the printing, but more 
grace and simplicity of treatment. 
These early prints always command 
high prices, partly from their intrinsic 
merit, and partly because they form 
links in the history of chalcography, 
and it is no unusual thing for a speci- 
men to fetch £300 or £400. We give 
a reproduction of ‘‘ The Descent from 
the Cross,” a bold and masterly piece 
of work from the hand of the greatest 
primitive Italian engraver and painter, 
Andrea Mantegna, produced towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. It will 
be noticed that the shading lines are 
mostly in one slanting direction, with 
very little cross-hatchwork, a charac- 
teristic of this master’s engravings. 
We, in England, chiefly know Man- 
tegna by his famous paintings of 
«The Triumphs of Julius Casar’’ at 
a. < - 8 Hampton Court. The engraved work 
Kg a S.A of the early Italians culminated in 
Bituctomarttnnst chit. Sah - the plates by Marcantonio, who 
worked at Rome under the personal 
direction of Raphael, and whose prints 
reflect much of the charm of that great 
a ; painter’s influence. 
From the French L ne Engraving By Antoine Massed, 1654. Passing to Germany, where the 
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been practised first, we find Martin Schéngauer, who, by 
his genius, combined with the plodding industry and accuracy 
in detail characteristic of his race, was exerting a wide- 
spread influence as the fifteenth century neared its close. His 
work—executed before 1491, in which year he died—has all the 
attractiveness of German art, and the engravings are much 
sought at the present day. We had hoped to give a repro- 
duction of his most famous print, “The Death of the Virgin,” 
but space will not allow. Following immediately on the heels of 
Schéngauer was Albert Diirer, who has been justly described as 
‘the greatest artist who ever practised engraving.” In an 
article like the present it is out of the question to discourse on 
Diirer and his art, but his engravings have always been so 
popular that their sty!e and variety are familiar to all amateurs. 
In the second . 

number werepro- 
duced one of the 
gems of his work, 
‘* The Nativity,” 
engraved in 1504, 
which possesses 
the charm and 
quaintness of 
Diirer’sstyle,and 
at the same time 
displays his mas- 
tery with the en- 
graver’s tools. 

A little later 
came Lucas van 
Leyden, the one 
great Dutch en- 
graver of this 
early period, the 
skill of whose 
work is a little 
inferior to that of 
Direr ; and then 
followed the 
famous seven 
German ‘little 
masters,’’ so 
called on account 
of the minute 
scale on which 
their work was 
done. The lead- 
ing characteristic 
of the engravings 
by these “little 
masters "’ — Alt- 
dorfer, Aldegre- 
ver, H. and B. 
Beham, FPencz, 
Binck, and 
Brosamer—is to 
be found in the 
endeavour to 
combine the fea- 
tures of the 
schools of Italy 
and Germany, 
the grace of the 
one with the 
exactitude of the 
other. Prints by 
all the above- 
mentioned en- 
gravers will de- 
mand the atten- 
tion of the ama- 
teur, and he will 
find many books 
dealing with the 
lives of the men 
and the plates 
they engraved. About this time a few engravers from the Low 
Countries, the members of the Passe family and Reginald Elstracke 
among them, came to England to find a market for their prints, 
and sowed the seeds of the engraver’s art in this country ; and the 
chief native draughtsman of the school at this period was 
William Faithorne, whose portraits of Charles I. and members 
of his family and court are so well known and appreciated. 

During the first half of the seventeenth century an important 
advance was made with line engraving, under the influence of 
Rubens, who trained several engravers—Bolswert and Vorster- 
man among the number—to render, in black and white, trans- 
lations from his own paintings. The outcome of the training 
of so famous a painter was, as one might expect, a far greater 
ireedom in style and treatment ; and in illustration we reproduce 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES I. 
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“ Herod’s Feast,” from the engraving by Scheltius a Bolswert, 
after Rubens’s picture. 

Line engraving did not take root in France quite so socz, 
as in other countries, in consequence of the popularity of the 
etchings by Callot and Bosse; but when it once began to be 
practised, and under the patronage of Louis XIV. (who also 
extended his favour to Stefano della Bella, the etcher, as we 
have already seen), the art made immense strides, and a school 
of brilliant engravers was formed whose work for delicacy of 
touch and thorough command of technique is unsurpassed, 
Included in this school are the Drevets (father and son), Robert 
Nanteuil, Antoine Masson, andGérard Edelinck, the engravings by 
all of whom are highly prized by collectors, and paid for accord. 
ingly. In the first article we gave a reproduction of Edelinck’s 
best work, his 
portrait of Dry- 
den, full of charm 
and vigour, and 
now we show an 
example of 
Antoine Mas- 
son’s power in 
the portrait of 
Guillaume de 
Brisacier, en- 
graved in 1664, 
and typically dis- 
playing the re- 
fined delicacy of 
the school. Al- 
though line en- 
graving had been 
practised in this 
country, and with 
skill, in the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury, it was 
not until the 
eighteenth — that 
anything like a 
school was 
founded worthy 
the traditions of 
the art; and 
among its first 
members we 
must place that 
thoroughly Eng- 
lish artist, Wil- 
liam Hogarth, 
who engraved a 
number of plates 
from his own 
compositions, in- 
cluding the set 
of ‘The Rake’s 
Progress,” and 
as we have seen 
by a_reproduc- 
tion in a former 
article, his 
‘‘Southwark 
Fair.” But the 
subjects upon 
which he set most 
store he handed 
over to the more 
accomplished 
French  engra- 
vers, Scotin, 
Baron, and 
Ravenet. But 
perhaps the most 
important native 
engraver was 
the Scotchman, 
Sir Robert Strange, who favoured the Jacobite rising of 
1745, and was engraver “by appointment” to the Young 
Pretender. .He engraved a large number of classical subjects 
after the Italian masters, and portraits, and refinement was the 
keynote of his work. We reproduce the full-length portrait of 
Charles I., engraved after Vandyck in 1770, which about touches 
the high-water mark of Strange’s skill, and the reader will be able 
to study the style of his work. It is from the face portion of this 
subject that we have made the enlargement -to illustrate the 
technical qualities of line engraving. 

Working at the same time as Strange was William Woollett, 
who, though born at Maidstone, spent his life in London, and 
was enabled to study art by means of money his father had won 
in a lottery. Appointed engraver to George III., he made 


By Sir Robert Strange, 1770. 
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landscape his chief aim, and " 
translated many of Richard s 
Wilson’s pastoral paintings ; but + 
he by no means neglected other =f 
subjects, as his well - known 
plates of ‘* The Death of General 
Wolfe” and ‘‘ The Battle of La 
Hogue,” both after West, amply 
testify. 

Woollett was followed by 
William Sharp, the third 
most notable engraver work- 
ing towards the end of the [RR 
eighteenth century, whose prints i 
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fully justify a place in the port- 
folio of the collector, though just He 
now the caprice of fashion does Bs 
not smile in their direction. 
Sharp’s engravings — mostly ii 
Bible subjects and portraits of 
celebrities—were executed in a 
vigorous style, and his portrait 
of Dr. Hunter is an excellent 
example of his work. 

As Rubens in the seven- 
teenth century had trained a 
group of engravers to render his 
paintings in black and white, 
and give as nearly as possible 
the freedom of touch of his own 
brush, so in the early part of 
the nineteenth Turner gathered 
round him a number of men, 
and carefully superintended 
them as they engraved his 
landscapes, criticising their work, 
and “ touching’? impressions to 
show the effects he needed, and 
how they were to be obtained. 
Among these engravers were 
George and W. B. Cooke, 
William Miller, J. T. Willmore, and Brandard; and from 
among their work we select for reproduction ‘Clovelly 
Bay,” from the Southern Coast series, engraved by William 
Miller in 1824. It is an admirable specimen of Turneresque 
landscape engraving. Other English engravers—J.H. Robinson, 
Robert Graves, and Raimbach among the number—have 
flourished in this country during the present century, but in 
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SPECIMEN OF LINE ENGRAVING. 


(Enlarged to twice the scale of the original.) 
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proportion as the revival of 
etching has advanced, so line 
engraving has declined, until 
at the present day scarcely a 
member of the fraternity sur- 
vives. ALFRED WHITMAN. 


A Record Fish at 
Holkham. 


OLKHAM LAKE is one of the 
H finest and most interesting 
stretches of water in Norfolk. 
It covers an area of about 40 acres, and 
extends in a graceful curve for nearly 
three-quarters of a mile. It is famous 
for the wildfowl of all descriptions which 
find here a real home, for no gun is ever 
allowed to molest their peace, and the 
extraordinary fearlessness of man which 
they display on their lake sanctuary 
testifies to their consciousness of security. 
But the lake may also be con- 
sidered justly famous for its fish. Coarse 
fish of all kinds abound, and as a rule 
run large. Almost any day throughout 
the season pike, perch, bream, tench, 
roach, and eels may be seen lying on the 
grass beside some happy angler, for Lord 
Leicester is unusually generous in giving 
a day’s sport. Monster pike have o/ten 
been caught. There is a tradition, occa- 
sionally repeated to this day with con- 
siderable solemnity, that once upon a 
time within the memory of some of the 
inhabitants a pike was captured which 
contained another of precisely r1lb. 
That must have taken some swallowing. 
The place is an ideal spot for 
these voracious fresh-water sharks, The 
waters teem with food in the shape 
of small fry. Eels are abundant, and any- 
one who has fished with an eel’s tail for 
pike about Galway will appreciate this, 
Then at certain seasons dainty mors:ls are liberally provided in the young 
ducks. Other home comforts are found in the iris reeds which fringe the 
greater part of the banks. Here on hot mornings the pike bask in sleepy 
siesta in the warm shallows, or coast along seeking what they may devour. It 
is a sure sign that the destroyer is abroad when the small fish crowd into 
the shallow edges, and are so timid of venturing beyond their reed- 
zariba that bait can readily be procured by just scooping them out with a 
landing-net. 





BAY. By William Miller, 1624. 
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My last pike gives its title to this article, and as I have heard it said that 
the nature of the story necessitates ‘‘ at least four witnesses, in spite of his being 
a parson,” let me at once state that I shall be happy to give the names of five 
to any who care to ask for them. About five o’clock one June evening in last 
year I strolled up to the lake with a friend. There we discovered two men 
and a couple of boys fishing within a space of about 3oyds. One of the party 
informed us that about a quarter of an hour previously a pike had snapped at 
the live bait in his landing-net as it leant on the reeds and dipped in the water. 
It was agreed that this was an act of the grossest impertinence, and the 
conversation turned on to other topics. 

Presently I happened to glance towards the landing-net and noticed tha: 
the handle was slowly and mysteriously disappearing through the reeds. It 
immediately occurred to me that this must be a pike, and that if the net were 
suddenly jerked towards land the meshes might get entangled among his teeth 
and be the means of securing him. I therefore rushed forward—much to the 
consternation of the others who could detect no sign of disturbance about their 
floats—and with a sharp pull brought a large pike out of the water and over the 
reeds, only to fall into the shallow at the edge. In an instant I stepped into 
the mud and kicked him on to land, and then rushed at him again and booted 
him high and dry. But that last kick left its mark on me as well as on the 
fish, for no less than four of the party pursued the same tactics at the same 
moment, and every one of them missed the pike, but none of them missed my 
ankle, which had already been broken in Oxford football days. 

That pike weighed 1141b., and from the manner of his capture is regarded 
as the record of the lake. It may be of interest to add that the result of the 
day’s fishing for two of the rods was six pike (irrespective of the above) 
weighing 38lb,, three perch weighing 7}1b., and seven bream weighing 2glb. 
It is curious that a man who fished between these two rods the whole day never 
ran a fish, nor even rejoiced in a glorious nibble. The photograph of the spot 
where this remarkable capture took place was taken about a fortnight after the 
event, and shows the height of the reeds over which so large a pike was jerked 
in so strange a manner, and also the man who did it and doesn’t mind saying 


so, though he is a parson. 
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W. F. G. SANDWITH. 





in the issue of CountTRY 
Lire for July 8th I deplored 
the smallness of the general interest taken in falconry, and 
gave some reasons which might explain the ignorance and 
the indifference—possibly the prejudice—with which its claims 
are constantly met. There has been lately, however, I almost 
venture to think, some little anxiety shown here and there for a 
better acquaintance with the sport. Sportsmen have laid them- 
selves out to get some sort of hold of it, and it has probably 
occurred to them that what was so great and glorious to their 
ancestors might possibly have some charm for themselves. 

And yet indifference has something to say for itself. And 
prejudice ? Well, they always have. And, in this particular 
case, civility and even respect may be due to them. Circum- 
stances have changed since our forefathers made hawking the 
queen of sports. Then clumsy guns, heavy hounds, coarse 
fishing tackle were the best instruments the sportsmen could 
possess for shooting, hunting, or fishing; we have now the 
rapid breech-loader, the lighter hound, the finer tackle. They 
had the open country; we, too often, the enclosed. And man 
has been taught to trust rather to himself than to the animals 
which aid him. Who is a sportsman? He who is exquisitely 
adroit—who can snatch guns quickly enough from his loader, 
and bring down grouse after grouse with such certainty that 
a miss is looked upon asamarvel? I do not for a moment say 
that such a manis notasportsman. I have neither the arrogance 
nor the inclination to do so. He is a thorough master of one 
of the elements of sport; he contributes to it one of its essentials ; 
he does his part; he is excellent in it. But he, in a great 
measure, loses the splendour of uncertainty. Driven game is 
sure to come; he does not seek for it. Neither has he the 
gratification of seeing trained animals—sometimes trained by 
the sportsman himself—work for him. We have all the three 
elements in hunting and shooting to dogs. In falconry we 
certainly have all three—the personal part, 1.¢., the skill in 
training and using; the seeking for quarry; and, above all, a 
gratification—surely never so intensely felt in any other sport— 
that of seeing creatures which naturally are wild to a proverb, 
and which, if they so chose, could be in Africa in a few hours, 
literally ‘‘ wait” on their master, trusting to him to find their 
game and to reward them for taking it. 


| N my article which appeared 
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WHERE THE PIKE WAS LANDED. 





So far I have tried, and purposely in few words, and up 
to a certain point, to prove my first proposition—that falconry is 
a “very worthy” sport. I have, moreover, ventured to make 
contrasts, and to represent it, by implication at any rate, as 
perhaps more worthy than some others. And I have not been 
afraid to show that in these days it has drawbacks, an enclosed 
state of country being one of the chief. From this time, however 
—with a short exception to appear immediately—I have done 
with mere argument in its favour. I shall trust, as I did in 
my last article, toa representation of its practice ; and by relating 
a few of my own experiences hope to revive an interest in this 
ancient sport. 

Before I do that, however, I may revert, as I have just 
intimated, for a moment to something like argument, because I 
wish to defend as well as to glorify this great sport. ‘Is there 
no cruelty in it ?”’ people ask. 

What ts cruelty? Assuming that field sports are innocent, 
they can only become “cruel” when those who pursue them 
give unnecessary pain to the creature they would capture. That 
some pain must be given is certain. To say that there ought 
to be as little “‘cruelty”’ as possible is a misuse of language. 


There must be none. Cruelty is a vice, and no humane man © 


will be guilty even of a small portion of it. At the same time, 
it would be awkward for falconry if it could be shown that 
it gives more pain than is attendant upon other sports. For- 
tunately for those who advocate it, it gives far less. In hunting, 
there is a long period of fright and extraordinary fatigue suffered 
by the victim. In shooting, many birds and beasts go away 
wounded and die a miserable death. In fishing, though the 
fish is ** cold-blooded,” and, therefore, ‘‘has not much feeling,” 
an unkind person might possibly apply these terms to the angler 
himself, when, having stuck a large hook into the fish’s jaws, 
he proceeds to “ play” him, as he is pleased to call it, for three- 
quarters of an hour or so. Now in falconry everything is short 
(certainly in game-hawking) ; also there is nothing half-and-half 
in the event. It is absolute death, or a perfect escape ; not one 
bird in 500, or I should rather say 5,000, gets away really 
injured. Falcons kill very quickly indeed, and as for goshawks 
and sparrow-hawks. their master is close at hand, the flight 
being very short, and he of course kills the quarry at once. 
At last, then, argument is over, and I proceed to incident. 

As these papers are addressed only to inexperienced falconers, 
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and to those who are considering 
whether or not they shall take up 
the sport, I give incidents some- 
times to show what is to be 
avoided, as well as others which 
should point to encouragement. 

I have trained every hawk 
which I have flown—with the 
single exception of a passage falcon 
—entirely with my own hands; 
and I became a falconer not by 
seeing other men fly their birds, 
but by flying my own. Of course 
| made mistakes to begin with. 
One day, for instance—it was on my 
late friend’s (Reginald Darwin’s) 
moors, between Buxton and Wild 
Boar Clough—I had on my glovea 
very good falcon, one that would 
wait on high, and foot and fly 
well. I was walking on the high 
road, the moor being on either side. 
A carriage was coming towards me, 
and at that moment several grouse 
zot up. Yes, pride cometh before 
a fall. What a surprise. to these 
people! They had only read of 
falconry ; to them it was a romance, 
a myth. They should see the 
reality. To fly from the fist is 
utterly wrong; never mind. Ina 
moment the hood was off, and the 
hawk in full flight after the grouse. 
Here was a mere stern chase, and 
the quarry had a rather long start. A 
hill in the distance was sloping from us. The flight went that way ; 
how far it went we could not tell, but it was a long way out 
of sight, and there were no markers. Of course there was 
nothing for it but to follow as well as we could. “Ah!” said 
one of us, “‘here’s a man coming from the very place; he must 
have seen them.” He was a curiously dirty man, and when 
we stopped him for a moment I was conscious of looking at 
him very closely. It is odd how one notices very small and 
utterly irrelevant things when one’s mind is fixed upon some- 
thing of consequence. Even the loss of a hawk did this with 
me. I saw that the man had a patch of dirt on his cheek, 
and only two buttons on his waistcoat; also that in the 
rag which he wore as a coat there was a piece of blue cloth 
stitched into the rusty black. We asked him whether he 
had seen some grouse, and a hawk in pursuit. I think he 
thought we were chaffing him, for he stared and said, “I has 
someat else to do than to bide orks; why don’t yer look arter 
them yourselves?” One of us, I suppose, replied to him with 
something of brusqueness. At any rate, as we hurried off we 
heard him telling us—though he did not use the precise term—to 
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go to Hades. And, furthermore, he had evidently made, in his 
leisure hours, a point of studying the verb xaraxpivw (see 
Ruskin also, in ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies’’), for, without a moment’s 
consideration, he determined to inflict it upon’ us in its most 
extreme and terrible translation. 

Well, we went on and on for sometime; but neither glasses, 
whistle, nor lure were of avail. The great chances were that 
she would not be lost, as will be seen presently ; still, one is 
nervous under such circumstances. Home then—for we had 
some few miles to go. Look there! We had walked some 
distance, and so had he. Our ragged rascal again! He sat 
by the wayside at a turn of the road—the very man, smeared 
face, blue patch, and all. But he was a changed being, though 
the same; he had a smile on his face which was almost 
engaging. ‘Have ye seen yer ork?” he asked, “ because | 
an; she made a noise like a bell a-ringing when she went o’er 
my ’ed—that way she went.” And that way was home. I 
think thirst must have changed his nature, and in a couple of 
miles more or so he could quench it. Two shillings were 
contributed to that end, «nd we parted in perfect friendship. 

As I have said, the hawk 
was not very likely to be 
lost; when mine were lost 
they were shot, of course at 
a considerable distance from 
home. It was in this way: 
my hawks were hacked from 
the house, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of which they 
were afterwards flown at 
grouse. They knew the place 
well, and would come to it 

’ from a distance. If a grouse 
was killed out of sight of the 
markers—a thing that did not 
very infrequently happen—and 
the hawk could not be found 
that day, there was little cause 
for anxiety. A pigeon in a 
string was fastened to a block 
in the field, and the falcon was 
almost sure to be on it in the 
very early morning. I well 
know the roosting-place of one 
of my birds, and have seen her 
there many a time in the 
‘evening. What one did was 
to look out of the window at 
the earliest dawn, see the hawk 
eating the pigeon, put on some 
clothes, take her up, and go 
to bed again. She was always 
allowed to take her pleasure 
on the pigeon, and so, of 
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that day, but then it would never do to let her come home 
for nothing. So with this particular hawk our ragged friend 
was perfectly truthful; she did come home, and was _ taker 
up the next morning. If, however, a lost hawk does not know 
the neighbourhood, the proper course is to look for her 
by the first daylight next morning in the place where she was 
lost. Notwithstanding the pigeon arrangement, however, I have 
occasionally lost a hawk for a week, or even a fortnight. 

It is a good bird that is so lost; she knows how to kill. 
Some birds are rather shy at the end of these times—one or two 
of mine not in the least. I remember a rather shy one that had 
been out for some time. I was looking for her, when there 
came a rush close to me—three grouse, and the hawk, 3oyds. 
behind, level with them. The grouse dashed into the side 
of a burn which was thick with all sorts of herbage; she 
settled on a wail close by. Now, what was the proper thing to do ? 
The wall was at the bottom of a small hill, therefore if I put up 
the grouse and made a flight of it, hawk and quarry might be 
out of sight at once, and this bird was not one of the tamest ; she 
had been absent long enough, too, in any case. She was no 
higher than the top of a wall. I was alone. I would risk 
nothing ; so I took the pigeon and string out of my pocket, 
throwing the pigeon towards the wall. She put her head on 
one side as she looked at the pigeon with a sort of contempt. 
What on earth is this you have broughtme? Affectation! She 
well knew what a live pigeon meant. She was Mrs. Siddons in 
a transmigration: ‘I asked for water, boy; you've brought me 
beer!” However, she took the beer. A pigeon, after all, was 
very good ; and so we went home, she dining on the pigeon. 

With regard to having two falcons waiting on at the 
same time over a grouse moor, do as you like. I have done it 
several times. There have been two flights at the same moment, 
and occasionally two kills. You must have several people with 
you if you do this. Evidently it is enough for one man to follow 
one hawk; nevertheless, being so near home, I have taken up 
one kill, taken the hawk to the house, and found the other 
without very much seeking. However, I gave this up, certainly 
as a rule. It did not really pay. Once—and not only once— 
the two falcons flew the same grouse. I well remember the last 
time; they ‘“crabbed” on the quarry. I was making in, 
thinking I would take one on my glove, feed her up, go home 
with her, and the other would be quite long enough on the 
grouse for me to return and take her also. But their feet were 
not in the grouse, they were in each other. As for the grouse, 
it simply got up and flew away. 

I once had Shakespeare, an excellent tiercel, on the wing, 
with a not well-entered falcon, over ourmoor. He was a plucky 
little fellow, and had accounted for several partridges. I have 
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had only two tiercels in my life that really would fly grouse 
well, and even these did not care for the flight after a time, 
They flew wide as soon as they were put on the wing, as if to 
show that they would rather have something else than grouse, 
The two birds were waiting on, and an old cock grouse rose, 
The falcon lagged, was not doing at all her best—I am not sure 
whether she had yet killed a grouse. Shakespeare dashed off 
in right earnest, and I found him in a sort of cave in the rocks 
pluming the old cock. The falcon did not see him, or she would 
soon have claimed part of the spoil, which she did not deserve, 
Oddly enough, in all my hawking experience I never saw a 
wild peregrine pass over; most of my friends on other moors 
have done so often. But I have seen my falcons fly both kestrels 
and sparrow-hawks, yet they never killed one. The reason for 
this is that my hawking was on the side of the moor where there 
were trees not very many hundred yards from the ground we 
used. I have seen many a dashing flight, especially one with a 
sparrow-hawk, which was lost in the trees when the falcon was 
all but on him. Once, however, I regret to say, there was a kill 
without a flight. I had a hen sparrow-hawk which was doing 
very well, and I had a fancy to see if I could take a partridge 
with her. She was on the lawn on her perch, one of the falcons 
was at liberty, and when I came home I found the falcon on the 
sparrow-hawk, a third of which she had eaten. I have already 
said that I should like to teach by warning as well as by 
encouragement, and here is a warning. Here is another: Tell 
your farming neighbours, and the labourers, too, that should 
they by any chance find a hawk in the act of eating one of 
their chickens, to be kind enough not to knock it on the head— 
but they would hardly do that—nor to put it in a basket and so 
send it home by a boy who will probably pitch the basket over 
the stone wall, and then jump on it in getting over after- 
wards. Such a process, they should be told, is injurious. If by 
any chance a neighbour’s hen or pigeon was killed, I always 
paid double. Someone said that running into debt is an 
excellent thing, because it promotes confidence between man and 
man. So, you see, does Falconry—there is double money, and 
they know it will be paid. PEREGRINE. 








Dry WEATHER ANNUAL FLOWERS. 


T is important after the tropical summer through which we have passed to note 
] those flowers that are indifferent to hot suns and absence of rain. We have 
had the following plants in full beauty for some weeks, and they may all be 
regarded as thoroughly adapted for withstanding prolonged heat and drought. 
Annual flowers have a bad name, as being fleeting and difficult to grow sturdily. 
This is true of some, not all, however, especially those named.  Tetunias 
are wonderfully fine this year. Few flowers seem to resist drought more than 
these, even in very hot positions, the plants apparently enjoying the fierce sun- 
shine and dry soil. The great point is to get plenty of pure fresh colours—pure 
white, rose, purple, and so forth, not muddy magentas, striped varieties, or 
anything in the nature of marone or heliotrope shade. Neither should the 
flowers be unduly large. It seems as if everything that is beautiful in flower life 
is being sacrificed to mere size... We do not like big flabby Petunias, which so 
soon get bedraggled with storms of wind.and rain. 
THE Cosmos. 

Cosmos bipinnatus and its varieties have behaved delightfully this year. We 
were looking at a bed of them lately, a graceful picture of Fennel-like growth, 
studded with delicately formed and coloured flowers. This is a half-hardy annual 
from Mexico, growing between 3ft. and 4ft. in height, graceful in habit, and free 
in bloom, the flowers reminding one of those of the Dahlia in form, but of course 
smaller. The Cosmos is more frequently seen in English gardens now, and it 
certainly is an annual of much grace and value, especially to make masses of in 
bed or border. The seed must be sown in gentle heat in February or early 
March, and the plants grown on and hardened off in the usual way. We are 
naturally not surprised to find that in such a hot year as this the Cosmos should 
prove of such attraction, as it comes from Mexico, but it is successful, too, as we 
know from experience, in far colder and wetter years. 

THE MARIGOLDS AND SUNFLOWERS. 

The Marigolds have benefited by the warmth. We have the African anc 
French varieties in great splendour, and it requires few of the deep orange- 
coloured varieties to make a brave display. One cares more for the taller 
African forms than for the French varieties, which have a rather ‘spotty ” look, 
unless used with extreme caution; but about the African varieties, the tall 
lemon-coloured and orange forms, there is a certain dignity, so much so, that 
a good way to obtain their true effectiveness is to put them into beds. Sun- 
flower Stella is an annual variety which has pleased us greatly. It is still in 
flower, and the contrast of black centre and yellow petals is very rich. The 
Snapdragons, or Antirrhinums, have flowered gaily, and are still bright, but 
why thése are called ‘‘ annuals” is not clear. A*true annual flower lasts for one 
year only, then dies down, but the Antirrhinum lasts at any rate for two seasons, 
growing with age into a dense vigorous bush. 

A SELECTION oF Cactus DAHLIAs. 

We. have made notes recently of some of the finest varieties for form and 
colour, and the selection comprises the following. Form in this type of Dahlia is of 
first importance, and those half-show blooms are not true Cactus Dahlias, but 
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so-called decorative, though why they should be christened thus more than any 
other group is not evident. Two very beautiful orange scarlet varieties, more 
apricot, perhaps, than orange, were recently given an award of merit each by 
the Royal Horticultural Society. One was named Sylph, and the other A’ax, 
both Cactus Duhlias of the correct form, and very rich in colour. These deep 
orange apricots with a dash of scarlet in it are very handsome. Others we 
like are Alfred Vasey, crimson shade with touch of amber ; Blanche Keith, deep 
yellow ; Charles Woodbridge, crimson shaded purple; Cycle, ruby colour ; 
F, Humphr es, orange ; Fusilier, salmon, a deep and distinct shade ; Gloriosa, 
scarlet; Harmony, a mixture of bronze, red, and yellow; H.° Stredwick, 
crimson and marone; J. H. Roach, delicate yellow; Keynes’ White, more 
ivory colour than pure white; Magnificent, a charming buff shade; Mary 
Service, yellow and heliotrope, distinct and, to some, pleasing, but of the form 
of the flower there can be no two opinions; Mayor Haskins, deep crimson ; 
Mrs. Francis Fell, pure white; Night, intense marone; Prof. Baldwin, rich 
orange shade; and Starfish, scarlet with a trace of orange, one of the most 
effective of all Cactus Dahlias. 


POLYGONUM BALDSCHUANICUM. 

We were pleased to see that this new climbing plant received an award of 
merit from the Royal Horticultural Society recently. It is one of those good 
new plants that should be widely known. We have already described it in 
CountRY LIFE, and those who wish to add a distinct plant to their list of 
climbers should get this species. It is not a rambler, so to speak, but may be 
called a half-climber, hidden beneath a fleecy cloud of white flowers in the 
summer months. It is this fleecy, foam-like effect that gives this Polygonum its 
great charm. The plant is hardy, very vigorous, and the graceful sprays may 
be cut for use in table and other forms of decoration. 


PLANTING CALOCHORTI. 

As October is the time to plant these beautiful flowers, a few notes 
respecting them may be welcome, as Calochorti are far better known now than 
a few years ago, thanks to the displays at the exhibitions by Mr. Wallace, 
of Colchester, and other growers who have made a study of them. At one 
time the whole family were called Mariposa Lilies, but now there are divisions. 
sich as Star Tulips, the pretty little 
Cyclobothras, and the Mariposa Lilies, 
three groups therefore, which certainly 
deserve this distinction. The flowers sare 
so tender in colour and refined in ‘orm that 
one is not surprised to know that their 
admirers increase yearly. To prevent 
failures, of course it is necessary to begin 
with the strongest kinds ; with all reason- 
able care the more vigorous growers are 
not troublesome to manage. The bed, or 
wherever the bulbs are to be planted, should 
be prepared at once. Raise the soil above 
the surrounding level to throw off super- 
flious moisture, as anything approaching 
stagnation is fatal. A porous soil is 
required, and this is ensured by composing 
it of such ingredients as well-decayed leaf- 
mould, sharp silver sarid, and road grit. 
Put the bulbs 3in. deep, and over them 
place an old frame light, or even bracken 
or heather, to keep the surface soil fairly 
dry and protect the young growths in 
spring After March this covering must 
be removed. The best place for the 
Calochorti is a warm and sunny south 
border. Here with the soil advised they 
should succeed with few failures. It is 
worth some trouble to secure the exquisite 
branching flower stems, with the big soft- 
coloured blooms poised upon them. 


THE THREE CALOCHORTI GROUPS. 

The Cyclobothras are very dainty 
flowers, and should be placed in the 
rock garden, making little colonies of 
them. There are three kinds, one being named Albus, of which the 
flowers are as white as pearls, hairy, and gracefully poised upon stems 
about gin. in height, or even more. This is one of the fairest of the whole 
race. Amoenus is less known; it has not been long in cultivation, but 
every lover of the Calochorti will prize this introduction, with its globe- 
shaped flowers of a pretty rose shade ; and the third (pulchellus) is the most 
easily grown of the trio, a vigorous, free-flowering Lulb with yellow flowers, 
margined with delicate hairs. This has long been in English gardens, and is one of 
the first of the smaller-flowered kinds the beginner should possess, The Star 
Tulips, or, as we prefer to cail them, the Star Calochorti, form an interesting 
group. The flowers are not, as in the preceding class, of globular form, but 
open out to display their exquisite interior. Benthami is a very bright flower, 
at the base of each segment blotched with a deep colour, and the whole surface 
is covered with yellow hairs. Howelli is rare, expensive, and beautiful ; its 
flowers are creamy. Liilacinus is delicate lilac, a robust kind, and Maweanus 
major, white with bluish hairs, a charming flower. Purdyi must not be 
forgotten. It is a newly-introduced species, fortunately not difficult to grow, 
and white with a mauve suffusion, and covered with soft, downy hairs. 

THE TRUE MARIPOSA LILIEs. 

It is to the Mariposa Lily group, and the forms of C. venustus in particular, 
that we must look for the most handsome of the family. The Venustus croup is 
very robust in growth, the bulbs sending up quite tall spikes, 2ft. to 3ft. in 
height, bearing strong, branching, flower-laden stems, some of the flowers 
measuring qin. across. The most beau‘iful variety of all is named Vesta. If 
one could grow only a single Calochortus, choice should rest upon this lovely 
flower, finely coloured with purple, rose, brownish red, and yellow, and the bulb 
seldom fails. We have planted a group of it with success, and this summer it was 
one of the most interes:ing features in the garden. Oculatus, the golden yellow 
Citrinus, Purpurascens, cream and purple, Roseus, and Robustus are also hand- 
some forms. The beginner should start with the Venustus forms, and then, 
perhaps, a love will be kindled for this race, with the result that other species 
will be added. There are plenty of Ca'ochorti. There is the white Gunnisoni ; 
the brilliant orange scarlet C. Kennedyi, as bright as any flower known to us; 
the yellow Luteus, and its variety Concolor; Clavatus, rich yellow; Weedi; and 
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the lavender-tinted Plummerze. A'l these are sufficiently beautiful to grow, but, 
of course, there is not space for every Calochorti in all gardens. The flower 
stems of the Venustus forms are very useful in choice decorations. 

CaNNA BEAUTE POITEVINE. 

This isas rich in colour as any Canna known to us. It is a new variety, and, 
where it has been tried in the flower garden, proved a great success. The hand- 
some spikes are intense crimson, a colour not usual, because so deep and telling. 

THE SUMACHS. 

The Rhus or Sumach family is not so important in the garden as many 
shrubs, but the bright autumn tints on the foliage of some kinds entitle them to 
more than passing mention. The various species and varieties are not particular 
as regards soil or situation, and may be in most cases increased by root cuttings, 
which should be taken during the win'er months. Cut them into pieces 61n. 
in length, and insert perpendicularly in light sandy soil, with the upper portion 
of the root about rin. below the surface. Some of the Sumachs, the Venetian 
Sumach in particular, may be propagated by layers. R. cotinoides is a shrub 
here, but in America Cevelops into a tree. This is one worth planting for the 
sake of its intense orange scarlet tints in autumn. Even in dull autumns, when 
there is little colour upon the foliage, this shrub is usually bright. 

THE SMOKE PLANT OR WIG TREE. 

This is Rhus Cotinus, readily known by its curious flowers borne on a 
much-branched panicle, and the number of exquisite hairy filaments. <A 
specimen in full bloom seems as if enveloped in smoke, a strange and unusual 
effect, and in autumn, when this remarkable feature has disappeared, or lost its 
freshness, the leaves turn to pure yellow. A vaiiety named Atropurpurea is 
very distinct, the panicles being of purplish colour. R. Cotinus is worth 
grouping in the pleasure grounds, or to grow by it<elf. 

OTHER HANDSOME SUMACHS. 

No reference to the Sumachs would be comp'ete without mentioning 
R. glabra, characterised by long pinnate foliage, deep green in summer, but 
rich red in autumn. Its autumn colouring is intense. No shrub is more 


attractive for a few days than this, and there is a variety of it named laciniata, 
in which the leaflets are cut, so much so that they are divided almoit as much as 
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a fern frond. 
climber with brilliant autumn tints. 


The Poison Ivy is a Rhus, namely, R. Toxicodendron, which is a 
But it is not a plant to place everywhere, 
as the sap is extremely puisonous. On this account we would not plant it in 
the garden if children are likely to get access to it. I. typhina is the well- 
known Stag’s Horn Sumach, which is perhaps the most valuable of the entire 
family. It quickly assumes a tree-like growth, with sturdy wide-spreading 
branches and pinnate leaves, brilliant crimson in the autumn. This Rhus is 
readily recognised by this pinnate foliage, and the male and female flowers too 
are borne upon separate plants, the latter being very showy. They are crowded 
into spikes, and densely clothed with short hairs, so much so that they may be 
likened to dull red velvet. 


THE SPANISH BROOM IN AUTUMN. 

The Spanish Broom is Spartium junceum, and we mention it at this season 
because it is still bright with flowers. In books summer is given as its flowering 
season, but this Broom will |loom for weeks after June and July, not so 
profusely, perhaps, yet sufficiently so to make the shrub of some account. The 
Brooms are one of the most valuable of all shrub groups, not merely for their 
picturesque growth and beautiful sombre green colour, but upon dry, hungry 
banks, where little else will grow, they are happy. It is indeed for these places 
the Brooms are ‘ntended. 

Laxtron’s Book ABOUT STRAWBERRIES. 

It is hardly necessary to write that the little shillin; book issued by 
Messrs. Laxton Brothers, of Bedford, about the Strawberry is worth studying 
by those who wish to make Strawberry growing a success. It is crammed with 
information of no ordinary kind, the notes comprising lists of all the newest and 
best varieties, cultivation, and other matters of interest. The book should be 
read with pleasure by our reade:s, as this nursery farm of England was described 
in our issue of September 2nd. p 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist 
readers in difficulties concerning the’r gardens. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a relia. le man. 
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have yet to make their history. About them will 

gather in the future the memory of many who have 
Jelighted in them; they, perhaps, will grow weird with legend, 
too; and the historian will recount the fame of their chronicles 
as we look back to the long story of the older houses in the land. 
But this beautiful Sussex home has many things to attract us 
now. ‘To begin with, it lies in a delightful country, well known 
to all who travel along the Brighton Road. This was a forest 
land, and, though the far-spreading greenwood has given place 
to agriculture, the country is richly dowered with trees, and the 
planting of ornamental varieties has added a charm the old 
huntsmen and swineherds never knew. Worth Forest, Tilgate 
Forest, which was once a parcel of it, and St. Leonard’s Forest 
are names which go back to the times when the chase monopo- 
lised much of the land. It was the railway that changed the 
face of the country. Off the road the wanderers in the old days 
were few, and rustic simplicity shuddered scarcely two centuries 
ago at the sight of the mythic dragon seeking his last prey in 
the twilight forest of St. Leonard’s. Worth is a very ancient 
village, and its picturesque church is famous among archeologists 
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because it presents our most complete existing plan of an 
Anglo-Saxon church—dating, however, not earlier than the 
eleventh century—and possesses the curious long-and-short work, 
the external bands of stone and the pilasters which are supposed 
to be the tradition of the times when men built churches with 
uprights and beams of wood. 

There was an older house at Worth Park, which was burnt 
down many years ago, and the present palatial structure took 
its place. It is the seat of Mrs. Montefiore, and of her son, 
Sir Francis Abraham Montefiore, the first Baronet of the second 
creation. Mrs. Montefiore is the widow of Mr. Joseph M. 
Montefiore, nephew of the famous philanthropist and centenarian. 
The late owner of Worth Park, who died in 1880, greatly 
delighted in his possession. The place owes very much of its 
beauty to the care he lavished upon it, and it is maintained in the 
perfection which he would have desired. The extent of the park 
is, we believe, about 1,400 acres, and the area is very greatly 
varied and picturesquely broken in its character. This is the 
charm of the whole country hereabout, which is prettily diversifiea 
with patches of woodland and heath and bracken in all 
directions. 
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The entrance gate to the park is within less than a mile of 
the station at Three Bridges, and, as the visitor approaches, he 
discerns all the features appropriate to so imposing a house. 
The parkland is delightful, and adorned with many fine trees, 
but these do not neighbour the house too closely, nor obstruct the 
extensive view which it commands from its high position. The 
sunny space of garden is conspicuously beautiful, and wholly 
appropriate to the character of the mansion. The arrangement 
is broad and simple, the flowers are abundant and boldly grouped, 
and the ornamental shrubs and trees are well disposed for effect. 
The general character is formal, as was inevitable in such a case, 
but it is the formality of the modern garden, not of the old, and 
the influence of the French style is dominant. No conspicuous 
features seem to have been sought, but there are fine fountains, 
and all the garden architecture is excellent. 

It may be pointed out that the terrace at Worth Park is a 
justification of a feature which it was the fashion among some a 
few years ago to decry. Here is no interference with the proper 
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effect of the lawn, and the whole aspect is eminently satisfactory. 
The lawn before and the fine belt of trees behind enhance the 
imposing appearance of the structure, and give the keynote to 
the character developed in the pleasure grounds. Here simplicity 
and fruitfulness reign, and the cylindrical bushes and some other 
features are features very happily disposed. 

The illustrations will serve to reveal the character and 
explain what we mean. Variety is sought in the adornment 
of several special gardens, such as the fountain and sundial 
gardens which we depict. These have something of the double 
beauty of a pleasing formality and yet an informal charm, and it 
is simply delightful to look from them over the green park, with 
its lovely foliage and the lake glistening below. The beds of 
flowers are very attractive, and pyramidal golden yews add a 
pleasing note, with other beautiful conifers and flowering 
shrubs. Such a garden as this demands the attention it 
receives, and certainly Worth Park is kept in a state that 
could with apres - surpassed. 

The curved corridor protecting 
one side of the garden is a very 
unusual and an interesting feature. 
Corridors in some ways analogous 
exist, indeed, in other places, and 
we have illustrated not a few. 
They form resorts where one may 
walk, sheltered from sun or rain, to 
enjoy the prospect the garden 
affords. But the corridor at Worth 
Park is singular in having the 
openings in its woodwork filled with 
great sheets of glass, so that within 
the arches one is looking out 
through windows. This arrange- 
ment, however, is so skilfully made 
that the visitor scarcely suspects 
the device, and our picture does 
not, without examination, reveal 
the fact that the photograph was 
taken through glass. The effect of 
this system of construction is to 
form a place in which delicate 
things will grow. There is a 
trellis along the wall upon which 
camellias thrive, but less hardy 
things than these love such shelter. 

It is scarcely necessary to say 
that in a well-kept garden like this 
at Worth Park the domestic 
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wished. [or its kitchen and fruit 
gardens, indeed, as for houses well 
filled with lovely flowers, Worth 
Park is famous. ‘The farm, too, is 
well tended, and there is an 
excellent herd of Jersey cows. The 
dairy is in perfection and is 
charmingly picturesque, and the 
stables and other buildings are 
appropriate to the character of 
this splendid estate. 


Books of the Day. 


HANGE, the universal law of Nature, 
é governs even the novelists. Some 
of them grow better, many of them 
grow worse, some simply change. Look 
at the very test of them in our own 
century, at Scott, at Thackeray, at George 
Eliot. Even when, as was the habit of 
Thackeray, they vary the mounting of the 
piece but little and make their puppets 
play new scenes in the old theatre, there 
are marked differences between their various 
periods. The man or the woman grows 
older, and wiser, but a trifle less buoyant. 
So it is with Mr. Anthony Hope in ‘‘ The 
King’s Mirror” (Methuen). No living 
novelist has a harder part to keep up than 
Mr. Hope has made for himself. For , 
thousands of us he made his mark in those ©°PYTight THE SUNDIAL GARDEN. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
bright and airy “* Dolly Dialogues.” Yet 
there has been found a sober-sided critic to say that in them a butterfly was ‘*Zenda”’ never wrung the heart-strings even at’ the most pseudo-tragic 
drowned in a jam-pot of epigram ; and another critic, even more sober-sided and moments. The pleasant lightness of touch was omnipresent; the author was 
playing deliciously with his toy subject, and one played 
with him. In ‘‘ Hentzau” one /é/¢ the action sometimes. 
, Still ‘*‘ Hentzau ” served to prove that Mr. Hope had by 
: no means lost the whimsical and fanciful power wherein his 
magic lay. In ‘* The King’s Mirror” we have and rejoice 
in more touches of the magic wand. It is just like enough 
to ‘Zenda ” without running that risk of monotony which 
would come from overmuch similarity. It has a great deal 
of the old playfulness, and with it a strength and, in its 
way, a truthfulness of characterisation which Mr. Hope 








y. has never before achieved save perhaps in ‘‘A Man of 
1€ Mark.” The dialogue is perfect, instinct with epigram 
to and with a gently pungent cynicism which is very pleasant 
ty ' to the taste. But let me even here digress for a moment 
v7 in protest against the ‘‘jam-pot of epigram” fallacy of 
which mention has been made in connection with ‘*‘ Dolly.” 
d One cannot have too much epigram, of wit and truth in 
concentrated essence, so long as the quality is of the best. 
it I could have ‘‘done with” more, even in this book, good 
ul as it is; but it is enough for the present to be thankful for 
le so much of wit and of wisdom which, in appeirance at any 
it rate, are spontaneous and unlaboured. And now let a 
h word or two be said to give an indication not merely of the 
if . r character of the book but of its actual contents. Again 
‘. ‘ ait ee. ee oe Eh etn ee ENS SUT her we find ourselves in one of those imaginary little States 
Z gee CES EIBEBE SO oe 2 REDS apie eh Pe ee of Middle Europe, of which, I suppose, Lichtenstein is the 
: : — — _— = nonin tneneaen ees et existent type. We follow the fortunes of King Augustin, 
| ; crowned at the mature age of eight, through man 
t Copyright WORTH PARK: THE DATRY. “COUNTRY LIFE.” — vicissitudes until his cae pete somewhat dull 
. ; marriage. We see him whipped on the _ very 
™ heavy-handed, omits Dolly altogether as he runs through a list of her creator’s evening after his coronation, we sympathise in his calf-love for the 
4 works in the effort to estimate his position in literature. Really Mr. Hope’s Countess von. Semyach, we watch the influence over him of the English 
y admirers, and I am among the most fervent 
2 of them, deny the smothering, think that 
S “jam-pot” is precisely the most inept 
1 phrase to apply to bitter-sweet epigram, 
s and sigh for the reincarnation of Dolly. 
, But Dolly, like Topsy, ‘‘ growed”; and 
: she was bound, from the very beginning, to 
be unique. She was the result of a curious 
mental process, the fruit, as I happen to 
: know accidentally, of the reluctant and 
; intermittent labour of a young, a brilliant, 
l and a naturally lazy mind. Mr. Hope no 
doubt remembers with amusement now 


how a certain editor squeezed ‘‘ Dolly ” out 
of him by ceaseless and friendly impor- 
unity, how the successive chapters came 
| out, bright, harmless, and illuminating, like 
flashes of summer lightning. Next came 
| ‘Zenda ” to take the world by storm; and 
after ‘* Zenda” some books which, although 
they had many admirers, were not to my 
mind “in the same street ” with ‘* Dolly ” or 
“Zenda.” ‘* Agreed,” cry the thick and 
thin admirers of Mr. Hope, ‘‘ but surely it 
was a very good street, well and skilfully 
built.” Perhaps; but for me, and to my 
. knowledge for many others, it had not 
quite the undefina'.le charm of the original 
_ Street. Then came ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau,” 
brilliant, but not possessing quite the 
bubbling freshness of ‘‘ Zenda,” and 
challenging comparison with ‘‘ Zenda” 


because it was avowedly a_ sequel. Copyright WORTH PARK: THE RIVAL PaTHS. “COUNTRY LiFe.” 
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tutor, Geoffrey Owen, who teaches him that ‘‘there are folks outside 
palaces,” and we appreciate the strength which is given to the drawing of 
the character of the statesman, Prince von Hammerfeldt, who will not away 
with nonsense about love or the rights of man. Prince von Hammerfeldt, in his 
relation to Augustin, reminds me of the saying of a certain great personage 
when it was suggested to him that he might order his agent to pursue a certain 
policy in the management of his estate: ‘‘ He won’t do it, unless he thinks 
well,” was the answer. ‘‘ He never thinks of me, only of the estate.” So it is 
with Hammerfeldt. He thinks not of Augustin and his happiness, but of the 
State of Forstadt, and of Augustin as its king. Here is Hammerfeldt’s 
philosophy of kingly life in a nutshell: ‘A king, sire,” he went on, ‘‘ should 
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sip at all cups and drain none; know all theories and embrace none ; learn 
from all men and be bound to none. He may be a pupil, but not a disciple ; 
a hero, but always a critic; a friend, never a devotee.” In pursuance of this 
philosophy he flattens and crushes Augustin’s aspirations. The king must have 
no intimates. There must always be a vacint space around the throne. 
Geoffrey Owen, the Englishman who would enlarge the young king’s mind and 
broaden his sympathies, must go, and the king must be forced into marriage 
with his cousin Elsa. It is one of those hollow Royal marriages in which the 
populace rejoices, and there is no finer piece in the whole book than that 
in which Augustin describes the scene at the opera on the night before his 
wedding. He sits next to Elsa; in the opposite box is the Countess von 
Sempach, whom he really loves. The prima donna, Coralie, with whom also 
the king has gone through passages of love, sings the prothalamium of marriage, 
and Wetter, the mad deputy, is below the countess, ‘‘ looking on, jesting, 
and scoffing at the parade.” All this, told by Augustin in the first person, as 
the whole book is, makes a fine strong scene. And in truth this autobio- 
graphical method is the making of the book; for Mr. Hope is not, perhaps 
because he does not desire to be, one of the novelists who seem to let the 
enthralling story rush upon its own course and carry the reader on its stream. 
Throughout he is the philosopher and the narrator, a man of gentle melancholy 
and of gentle laughter, keenly alive to the humour and the sadness of life at the 
same time, witty to his finger tips, playful and serious in the same breath ; and 
for this reason he is at his best in the autobiographical mood. In a word, 
‘« The King’s Mirror ” is a book of high order of merit which will add lustre 
to a reputation already bright. 

Space permits the mention of but one book more this week, and that shall 
be the very perfect and complete ‘‘ History of the Belvoir Hunt,” by Mr. T. F. 
Dale (Archibald Constable). It is far and away the best book of its kind that 
has come under my notice. Exclusive of appendices, which will be of great 
practical value to Masters of Foxhounds, it contains 333 pages of most 
interesting reading. It is illustrated profusely and well, and the reader will 
look with interest not only at the numerous portraits, but also at the rich series 
of full-page plates, ancient and modern, which adorn the book. In some of 
these the process of reproduction leaves something to be desired, but the great 
majority are excellent. And what memories they recall! Take, for example, 
the Melton Hunt Breakfast, from the picture painted by Francis Grant, a/te:- 
wards President of the Royal Academy, for Mr. Little Gilmour, in 1837. 
There you see the Earls of Wilton and Eglinton, Mr. Massey Stanley, Count 
Matusciewitz (who was said to be a Russian spy, but he looks a regular John 
Bull), Lord Gardner, Lord Forester, Lord Kinnaird, Lord Rokeby, Mr. Rola id 
I:rrington, Sir Frederick Johnston, Mr. Lyne Stephens, and Mr. Little Gilmour. 
What memories of flood and field are associated with those names! Moreover, 
Mr. Dale may justly claim that in recording the history of the Belvoir Hunt he 
has also written a valuable chapter in the social history of England. But, above all, 
he is great on the hounds, their lineage, their distinctive character, and the influence 
which the Belvoir kennels have exercised upon other kennels from the earliest 
times up to the present day. His knowledge of hound-lore is a thing quite out 
of the commor ; he writes as one who has the whole story absolute'y at hs 
fingers’ ends..4, To me, a lover of all dogs, this passage speaks volumes: ‘‘ Above 
all other kennels the Belvoir is distinguished by the strong family resem! lan e 
ofits inmates. ‘ What is the use,’ once said a distinguished visitor, ‘ of bringing 
me to see these hounds? I cannot tell one from the other.’ This great 
similarity of colour and character is of much interest to breeders, for the outward 
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likeness of the hounds does not by any means signify a dead level of intelligence. 
There is as much individual character in these hounds as in any other pack. 
They are, indeed, all alike in their stoutness, in their beauty, and in their 
speed. Everyone knows they are celebrated for getting away quickly with 
their foxes, for a ‘ Belvoir burst’ is a proverbial expression. But the different 
hounds have different characteristics. Thus the descendants of Newsman will 
still feel their way down a road or over a stretch of dry arable land, the 
descendants of Trojan will still dash out and kill a fox single-handed, and those 
who trace their descent back to Caroline are as full of hunt and drive as their 
great ancestors. The Weathergage family are hard workers from morning to 
night, and Gilliard used to tell how, in one or other member of that family, the 
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HE flower farms of Britain are of many kinds, as one 
can tell from this series of articles, and surely none more 
alluring than a nursery of roses, the birthplace of the 

plants bearing their odorous burdens in the gardens of England, 
and the cradle of new varieties to give keener zest to the cult 
of a queenly flower. No one, we think, will quarrel with us for 
selecting, as the first of the rose farms we shall illustrate and 
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write about, the broad acres at Waltham Cross, where Messrs. 


‘ William Paul and Son grow those sumptuous flowers shown in 


profusion at the leading exhibitions in the British Isles. 

A broad grass walk flanked with glorious beds of roses 
stretches to the railway line on the Cambridge branch of the 
Great Eastern, and on a summer day a fair scene is this walk 
of roses, the whole atmosphere saturated with perfume from the 
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greatest of foxhound,clans, the listening huntsman would hear ringing out on 
the misty September air from some puppy of the breed the bell-like note of their 
forefather, Wonder.” On Rallywood especially Mr. Dale waxes rhapsodical ; 
but it is with the rhapsody of knowledge. Emphatically, he was the man to 
fulfil the by no means easy task which has been set to him, and he has done it 
excellently. The best advice that can be given to hunting men, and to others, 
is that they should buy the book for their use and entertainment. The best 
news that can be given to the readers of CouNTRY LIFE is that in the 
future, as in the past, they will have the opportunity of reading plenty of 
hunting articles from the pen of the author of ‘‘The History of the 
Belvoir Hunt.” 
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thousand flowers 
grouped in _ bold 
masses. Waltham 
Cross is in the 
fertile Lea Valley, 
on the édge of 
County Hertford, 
and is rich in 
historical associations of Saxon, Plantagenet, and Stuart times. 
Harold’s favourite Abbey of Waltham is just over the Essex 
border, King Edward I.’s beautiful monument of marital 
affection, from which the place takes its name, graces the 
village, and James I.’s palace was only half a mile distant on 
the Hertfordshire side. But historical research is not our desire, 
for Waltham Cross is famed as much now for its roses. Who 
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has not heard of the Pauls of Waltham Cross, princes in the 
world of roses, and whose name will ever be remembered with 
kindly feelings as one walks in the garden in summer-time, with, 
may be, some beautiful variety raised here in full blossom ? 
Those who care little for horticulture in general have a 
warm love for the rose, the flower of — and ever welcome 
in the garden, or in bowls in the house. Within four minutes’ walk 
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from the station is this floral feast spread over the earth from 
the early summer days until the last China rose has faded. 


Here may be seen varieties and 
hybrids of many kinds, the newest 
acquisitions and the delightful old 
favourites that ramble over the 
porch of the ancestral home or the 
cottage in the village. To walk 
through such a nursery as this is 
an object-lesson of importance, 
teaching one that if mere variety 
is not always a blessing, there are 
few roses in cultivation that one 
would willingly destroy. 

As the Pauls are a family of 
rosarians, and their name renowned 
the whole world over, it may 
interest readers to know that these 
nurseries were established about 
forty years ago by the present head 
of the firm, Mr. William Paul, 
when the older firm of Adam Paul 
and Son, founded by his father, 
the late Mr. A. Paul, in the same 
parish early in the present cen- 
tury, was dissolved. Under the 
guidance of the present proprietor 
these flowery acres have increased, 
and the nurseries now form, with 
the extensive branches at Brox- 
bourne, Herts, and Loughton, one 
of the most complete establishments 
in Britain. The two members of 
the firm are Mr. William Paul and 


his son, Mr. Arthur William Paul, upon whose shoulders much 
of the work of this establishment rests. 
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Mr. Arthur Paul is an 
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ardent rosarian, and carrying on 
the traditions of a nursery farm 
which, if famous chiefly for its 
roses, is devoted to so many 
branches of horticulture. 

Trees and shrubs, the rhodo. 
dendron in particular, — hardy 
flowers, camellias, hyacinths, and 
in truth plant life generally, have 
a home here, and even the dainty 
fruits for the table. The rose is, 
however, pre-eminent, as our 
illustrations reveal, and it is no 
secret that upwards of 500,000 
plants are raised in a single season, 

Rose growing has undergone 
a complete and delightful revolu- 
tion. No longer the, “ wormy” 
rosery disfigures the garden, and no 
longer is the fairest flower that 
scents the breath of Nature hidden 
away as if unworthy of constant 
companionship with frail humanity, 


The old-fashioned ‘‘roseries’ were formal and ugly, places where 
one would least expect to discover fragrant and beauteous 
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flowers, and we hope if any remain they may be destroyed in the 
interests of true and beautiful gardening. Perhaps we must not 


judge our forefathers too harshly. 
Many charming climbers were in 
cultivation to festoon the porch and 
fling their clusters into the windows, 
but there were no tea or hybrid tea 
roses, and without this - precious 
race our gardens would lose their 
choicest possessions. Perpetual 
almost ate these gifts from the 
hybridists’ hands, opening with the 
June sun, and not ceasing to give 
of their bountiful store until the 
frosts of winter make outdoor 
flower-life impossible. 

We write this because Mr. 
Paul has participated largely in the 
great work of raising new roses, 
and made English gardens brighter 
by his acquisitions. Of late years 
many of the most beautiful of 
garden roses have been raised in 
England and France, where the 
climate is more suitable to seed 
production, and each season there 
is some notable addition to the 
ranks. Amongst English raisers 
must be mentioned Messrs. William 
Paul, who have given to us roses 
of such pronounced beauty as 
Clio, Beauty of Waltham, 
Duchess of Albany, Duke of 
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Edinburgh, Empress Alexandra of Russia, Enchantress, Magna 
Charta, Pride of Waltham, Star of Waltham, White Lady, the 
delightful little China Queen Mab, and the pure tea-scented 
Medea, not forgetting also the hybrid tea Pink Rover. Of this 
list, which by no means includes every variety raised by the 
firm, we think more precious than any are Medea and Queen 
Mab; the former is a tea rose of charming colour, soft yellow, 
almost lemon, so tender is its shade, deepening in the centre, a 
flower of beautiful form and sweet fragrance. Queen Mab 
belongs to that fascinating class of garden roses called the China 
group, in which are numbered the old-fashioned Cramoisie 
superieure, Fabvier, the salmon rose Irene Watts, Mme. Eugene 
Resal, and Mme. Laurette Messimy, perhaps the gayest and most 
delightful rose 

of the garden; 

but Queen Mab 

is amongst the 

choicest of its 

family, with 

dainty flowers ie eee 
of rose and , 
apricot, forming 
exquisite buds, 
which expand 
into bright full 
blooms. This 
is the work we 
hope Messrs. 
Paul will con- 
tinue to pursue 
in the future, 
as they have 
done in the 
past, with grati- 
fying success. 
To give new 
and _ beautiful 
flowcrs to tke 
world is to 
endow it with 
increased 
charm and 
promote still 
further the 
fascinating 
pursuit of 
gardening. 

The broad 
walk in these 
nurseries is as 
beautiful as 
anything one 
may see in 
many English 
gardens. 
Varieties of rich 
colours are 
massed 
together, here 
a group of deep 
crimson, there 
pure white, and 
in this way the 
great advantage 
of grouping is 
made evident. 
In planting the 
rose garden, 
and the season 
is at hand for 
this work, it 
should never be 
forgotten that 
mixing several 
Varieties 
together is the Copyright YUCCA 
best way to 
secure failure, not only in mere effect, but in the growth of the 
plant. All roses are not of equal vigour, and too close com- 
panionship, unless the various kinds are judiciously placed, is 
disastrous. Group the plants together with, may be, some 
carpeting flower around them, tufted pansies, saxifrage, or the 
carnation; and a mass of Edith Gifford, -Marie Van Houtte, 


Dr. Grill, Maman Cochet, or Mme. Laurette Messimy is a 


thousand times more enjoyable than this set muddled up together 
Without reason. 

_Arose garden is a fair place when artistically planted with 
varieties that fill to overflowing the garden basket, and this we 
may learn not only from a private domain, but by observing the 
masses of plants in the nursery at Waltham Cross. One of the 
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most charming rose gardens in England has been recently 
formed by the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, and Mr. Paul 
was responsible for it in no small degree, carrying out the 
principle that in abundance of blossom and careful massing of 
colour the rose displays its most priceless virtues. Climbing 
kinds fling their flower-laden shoots over chain, pillar, and pole, 
and the green setting of grass walks seems to dye the blossom 
with deeper colour. In the late days of June, and throughout 
July and August, the acres of plants are burdened with flowers. 
It is then the would-be rosarian should visit the nurseries and 
choose those flowers that please either in form, shade, or the 
bountiful supply borne by the plants. 

We need write little more of the plants here; but when the 
beds and lines 
of flowers have 
been seen, the 
big patches of 
stocks of 
several kinds, 
plants in 
various degrees 
of development 
and the seed- 
lings will pro- 
bably interest 
the visitor. A 
visit to such a 
nursery as this 
should teach 
many lessons. 
One can discern 
easily. the 
nature of a 
rose, which is 
impossible 
when viewed as 
a single flower 
at the exhibi- 
tion, the worst 
place indeed to 
make a selec- 
tion. Many 
show roses be- 
have disgrace- 
fully in the 
garden—Com- 
tesse de Na- 
daillac for an 
example, which 
it is almost 
impossible to 
coax into giving 
flowers at 
all approach- 
ing the won- 
drous colour 
and form of 
those displayed 
annually by 
Mr. Prince of 
Oxford. A 
perfect rose 
must have not 
merely a perfect 
flower. It 
should be a 
plant of sturdy 
growth, 
thoroughly 
hardy, free, 
and effective in 
the garden, not 
giving merely 
a few blooms, 
exquisite in 
“COUNTRY LIFE." colour and for- 

mation, useful 
only to excite admiration in the exhibition. As in the nurseries 
at Waltham Cross the plants are set out in lines side by side, 
it is easy to discover those likely to prove successful at home. 
Every rose is thoroughly tested as to whether the cutting or 
seedling briar, the De la Grifferaie, Manetti, or other stock is 
most suitable as a foster-parent. This matter of stock is one of 
the most important phases of rose culture, ard to declare that 
all roses should be upon their own roots or one particular stock 
is unwise. ; 

Mr. William Paul is a prince of rosarians, and the writer 
knows few more cultured gentlemen than he, a man of wide 
sympathies, an intense lover of literature, and the possessor of rare 
knowledge of men and things in the world of horticulture. The 
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Waltham Cross roses have gained awards of all kinds, and 
outside the practical work of rose culture and raising Mr. Paul 
wields great influence. His numerous books have assisted in no 
small degree to further rose growing in Britain, and that these 
works are appreciated we know from the great test that his chief 
publication, ‘The Rose Garden,” has reached its ninth edition, 
while smaller handbooks concerning roses in pots, hyacinths, 
hollyhocks, and rhododendrons form reliable guides. Mr. Paul 
is a Fellow of the Linnazan Society, and has contributed to the 
horticultural Press for many years, including ‘The Century 
Book of Gardening” now being published, whilst his lectures 
upon various topics of the times before the Royal Society of 
Literature and the Society of Arts have drawn together large 
audiences. 

There are so many features of unusual interest in this 
nursery besides the roses, that it is impossible to give each 
subject its true importance in these notes. But one must not 
forget that fruit tree culture is a leading phase of horticulture 
here. Fruit trees of all kinds and in all forms are grown, and 
lectures upon fruit culture in one or other of its phases have been 
delivered by Mr. Paul before the Royal Horticultural Society 
and the Society of Arts. We are pleased to know that this 
industry, for it is no exaggeration to declare the cultivation of 
hardy fruits an “industry,” is receiving even increased attention, 
as the demand for the luscious fruits of orchard and hothouse 
becomes greater. 

We must not linger longer amongst the roses at Waltham 
Cross, that great nursery ground of flowers, more worthy of our 
praise than the richest exhibition ever brought together on a 
summer day. Much could be written of the roses under glass in 
winter, of the noble camellia bushes, perhaps the most represen- 
tative collection in England, and of the trees and shrubs now 
turning to their colours of russet and gold, but with the illus- 
trations we hope justice has been meted out to a famous and 
interesting horticultural farm of Britain. May Mr. Paul long 
be spared to raise new roses, and to encourage, as he has the 
power to do, the rose industry in these isles. 


FAMOUS STUDS 
OST unquestionably one of the best-known studs in the 
I neighbourhood of London is the Colney Park Stud, 
situated near St. Albans, which is owned by Mr. W. J. 
Mitchell, a gentleman who, in addition to being an ardent 
Hackney breeder, is also a large exhibitor of saddle and harness 
horses and ponies, besides possessing some very fast American 
trotters. Some eighty animals in all occupy the spacious boxes 
and roam about the numerous paddocks of the Colney Park 
Stud, and as the great majority of these have either acquitted 
themselves honourably in the show-ring and on the racing track, 
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or else are the offspring of well-known winners, their claims to 
public recognition are indubitably great. 

Perhaps the chief strength of the establishment lies in the 
direction of the harness horses, several of which have won the 
highest honours at the leading shows, the name of Mr. Mitchell 
being prominent in the prize lists of Richmond, Wembley, the 
Crystal Palace, and other important. exhibitions at which the 
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competition is always very keen. The acquisition of animals 
possessed, above all things, of action, quality, and manners 
appears to have been the great aim of the owner of the Colney 
Park Stud, of whom, moreover, it may honestly be said that he 
has never permitted a badly-matched pair belonging to him to 
enter a show-ring. Consequently, when he became possessor 
of the celebrated Lord Clifford, a winner of first prize and cup 
at Richmond, and many high honours at the Crystal Palace, 
Hastings, # Cardiff, the Royal, Hatfield, and other shows, it 
became the great object of Mr. Mitchell’s ambition to find a 
match for this brilliant-actioned 
bay. As the desired animal 
could not be found in England, 
an equally famous horse was 
purchased from America to 
complete the pair. This is the 
bay gelding known as Lord 
Warwick, which had created 
a very favourable impression 
amongst experts in this country 
under the name of Leader, 
before he was expatriated to 
the United States, where he 
was known as Leader the 
Scotsman, and won numerous 
prizes, having been sold at a 
price. which approached four 
figures. As will be seen from 
the accompanying illustration, 
Lorp Warwick AND Lorp 
CiiFForD form an ideal mail- 
phaeton pair, whose successes 
have been many, and would 
do credit to any team, as for 
action and manners they can 
scarcely be surpassed. A great 
little horse, too, is the high- 
stepping brilliant brown cob, 
LinpEN GeEorGE, by Royal 
George, and a_ prominent 
figure in the prize lists of 
Richmond, Wembley, _ the 
Crystal Palace, Guildford, and other well-known shows. 
This is. a wonderfully fine-actioned cob on his day, but, 
like many high-couraged horses, Linden George is sometimes 
upset by the applause he receives from a show-yard crowd. 
Still, he is quite the beau-ideal of all that a harness cob shoul¢ 
be, his good. middle, short flat legs, and very handsome 
forehand combining to make him a conspicuous feature of any 
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show, so that those who desire 
to know what a high-class cob 
should be like will do well to 
bear Linden George in mind. 

A wonderfully nice pony, 
too, is the smart little bay 
QUEEN Ber, by Caradoc, and 
herself a very successful little 
show animal, her prizes having 
all been won in the very best 
company. As will be seen 
from the accompanying illus- 
tration, Queen Bee excels in 
quality, and may be accepted 
as a certain winner both in 
saddle and in harness, whilst 
her charming manners could 
not be improved upon. 
DaconeET, by Monarch, is only 
a four year old, but a glance at 
his likeness will reveal the 
fact that he is a most beautiful 
young horse that has acquitted 
himself well at shows already 
when competing against older 
animals. It will be seen that 
Dagonet, although still an 
equine hobbledehoy, is well  (2QEzRaIaS 
let down and furnished for 








his age, a fact that speaks Copyright LINDEN GEORGE. “COUNTRY LIFE." 

most favourably for his future 

excellence, as few ‘made-up’ four year olds avoid getting improve with age, their looks prevent their meeting with 
| coarse as they grow older; and though their action may the approval of judges. The last illustration of a member 


of the Colney Park Stud is that of the three 
year old pony Naucuty Naip, by the famous 
pony sire Berkeley Model. Naughty Naid was 
the feature of Mr. A. S. Day's sale last year, 
for as a two year old she was disposed of to Mr. 
Mitchell at the sensational price of 250 guineas, 














us and was generally voted by those present to be 
worth every penny of the money. Her likeness 
als shows her to be a pony of extraordinary promise, 
ers but of course at her age it needs an expert to 
ley appreciate her beauty, for she requires at least 
he two years before she will be developed enough to 
to enter the show-ring; but her action, it may be 
Or added, is already so true and lofty, that it is safe to 
up anticipate a brilliant career before her in the 
ce, future. 
it The most conspicuous of Mr. Mitchell's 
a Hackney mares is the three year old Zamora, a 
ed daughter of Sir Walter Gilbey’s famous sire 
al Danegelt, which as a two year old cost Mr. 
d, Mitchell 1,050 guineas at the sale of the late 
as Mr. Sykes’s stud. ‘This is a superb filly, as is 
to iis the four year old Lady Gladys, also by Danegelt, 
he Peale ee RM rte lies GREY hte A et TOA ; whilst the presence in the stud of a skewbald 
rd LeaE as eG ROE hte ee ge Pe Ae ae Ale stallion, Walsoken Bardolph, of irreproachable 
ed as ‘ Hackney blood, may be mentioned as a peculiar 
mn Copyright QUEEN BEE. CET: Lee” fact, and interesting to those who _ breed 
ry horses for coaching purposes and are fond of 
r, ‘ ‘odd coloured” animals. Contained in the stud 
to at Colney Park are many other horses and 
1e ponies, the excellence of which would fully 
iS entitle them to a_ reference in this article did 
1S space permit of full justice being done to their 
a claims, but an allusion must be made to the 
a charming Arab mare Rotuba, a member of the 
. famous Kehilan Aziz family, and also to the 
ly very successful trotting mares Elmhirst House- 
» maid, a big dun-coloured animal of over 16h. 
- 1in., with a record of :2min. 28}sec. for the mile, 
3 and the speedy little Nancy, which so nearly 
d secured a sensational victory over Mr. Louis 
es Winans’s Surena in the handicap held ‘in con- 
: nection with Wembley Park Horse Show last 
t June. Something, too, may be said of the 
‘ dimensions of the riding school where the show 
p horses are educated, and the glories of the 
twenty-stall stable, in which every horse possesses 
; a roomy box, and which is so constructed that 
f the occupant of each can be seen from any 
, part of the building. Still, brief though this 


article is, it will, it is hoped, be sufficiently 
exhaustive to interest the readers of Country 
Lire, whilst it is trusted that the illustrations 
may be found useful in educating the minds 
of some in the points of horses and ponies 
¢ which are required for high-class harness and 
cpyright DAGONET. “COUNTRY LIFE,’ saddle work, 
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Notes on the White Eggs of Our Wild Birds. 


F we glance over a list of British birds and note in our mind’s eye those 

] among them that lay white eg:s, it will be remarked at once that here, as 

in all thines, Nature is not Lvound by any hard and fast rule, for birds of 

brisit plumage, birds of sombre garb, those well a':le to defend their nests, as 

the oals, and those thit are weak and defenceless, as the martins, these and 

many others are alike in laying wh‘te egys, as varied in size and shape as the 
birds themselves. 

There is a prevalent belief that birds that build in ho'es lay white eggs. 
This is in a great measure ceriect, although exceptions to this abound; fo 
ins:ance, the titmice and nuthatch nest in the same manner, and yet their eggs 
are p'entifully marked and spotted with red. Can it be that they have but 
recently, comparatively speaking, adopted this habit, and that after a sufficient 
lapse of time their eggs will lose all colour? This solution was suggested by 
Mr. Seebohm in the case of the puffin’s 
e2g, its very faint markings being, pernaps, 
indicative that the bird has acquired the 
habit of laying in burrows at some recent 
date, and that in course of time the colour 
will disappear completely. 

This theory is strengthened by 
another importa:.t fact that I have not 
seen commented on elsewhere, 2.¢., the 
birds that build in holes and lay coloured 
eg:s construct a more or less substantial 
nest inside, mer.ly using the hollow as a 
hiding-place and support for the nest, 
which would in itself be sufficient in any 
other situation were its protection as eff- 
ciently secured. On the other hand, we 
see that lirds laying white egzs in holes 
make no nest, merely laying on the dédris 
accumulated during the work of excava- 
tion, or, as in the case of the kingfisher, 
on the undigested fish bones thrown up by 
the parent bird probably while tunnelling 
the hole and during incubation. 

The exception to this is the sand- 
martin, which constructs a rough nest of 
straw and feathers at tie far end of the 
tunnel which it bores in a gravel-pit or 
cliff of some soft substance. The stock- 
dove at times builds a loose structure of sticks and twigs, or may dispense with 
any material except the rotten wood in the hol'ow of a tree. This is not 
surprisinz, as its chosen sites are varied in the extreme—on a ledge of rock, in a 
rabbii’s burrow, among thick branches, or in a hole in a tree. It may also 
be remarked that most of those birds which build regular nests in holes’ choose 
a natural one, or one made by some other bird, for their own beaks are quite 
unsuited for the task of boring a hole for themselves. 

To go still further back, what was the original cause that induced these 
birds to change their halits? This can but remain a matter more or less of 
conjecture ; in the case of the reds‘art, the increase of walls and buildings and 
the consequent holes may have possessed advantages of greater security, in this 
wav offerin: inducements to these birds to change their mode of nidiification, 
sufficient time not having elapsed for the eggs to have lost their colour or the 
parent birds to have lost all trace of former habits. 

Tne Kev. H. A. Macpherson, writing in ‘*‘ The Royal Natural History ” 
(Vol. III , p. 483), makes two observations that lend still more plausibility to this 
idea where he say, : ‘‘ We found an open nest of this species (R. phoenicurus) 
placed in the top of a thick bush. The eggs are pale blue, sometimes slightly 
speckled with red.” Our redstart’s near relation, the black redstart (R. titys. 
Macg.), the one other representative of the genus in Europe, has similar nesting 
habits, thouzh perhaps it is still fonder of frequenting gardens, farmhouses, 
and even towns. Its evgs are described as being “ white, sometimes with 
a very faint tinge of greenish.” Surely the occurrence of this ‘ greenish” 
indicates a reversion to a former and original colour, which occasionally makes 
its appearance generations after it has become altered to white from the blue- 
green ground colour common to this genus and to the nearly a'lied one of 
the chats. 

There appear to be two well-known and acknowledged facts that in 
conjunction would fully account for and make natural the phenomena of eggs 
which are laid in hotes being whte. The objections to this natural law on 
account of the numerous exceptions may be easily rem ved Ly the sugyestions 
already made for that purpose. 

The two causes, together with the gradual alteration of the habits of the 
birds themselves, that have produced this result in the alteration of colour in 
the eggs are (1) the absence of light and (2) the loss of all further need of 
prote tive colouring. These two would each tend to produce the same effect. 

That the influence of light, and the want of it, largely affects the intensity, 
or lack, of colour in all natural objects is a fact fully recozsnised by the scientists 
of the present day, as will be seen by the quotations given below. When 
writing of his explorations among the glaciers of Mus-tagh-ata, the highest peak 
of the Pamirs, Dr. Sven Hedin remarks: ‘* We were in several places 
as‘onished by the brilliant colouring of the Alpine flora. The flowers seemed 
to flourish in spite of the niggard soil of the moraines, and were conspicuous by 
their almost glaring hues. The higher we ascended, the purer and more vivid 
the colouring. No doubt the slight absorption of light by the atmosphere at 
those lofty altitudes has a direct influence on vegetation.” 

Mr. Seebohm says: ‘* The pale grey down of the goosander points it out 
at once as one of the few species of ducks that breed in holes, those which 
breed in the open having always dark down.” 

It is very evident that when laid in holes, eggs no longer require colours 
and markings to assimilate with their surroundings, and, having no further use 
for them, these will without doubt grow faint and in course of time disappear 
altogether. Another influence working to further the ultimate disappearance 
of any unnecessary colour or ornamentation is to be found in the economy of 
Nature. This may seem hard to realise. When we see with what lavishness 
Nuture has bestowed her gifts upon the feathered world, the majestic flight of 
the eagles, the diving and swimming of the penguins, the song of the nightingale, 
and the gorgeous beauty of the resplendent Lirds of Paradise, we are apt to 
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forget that these gifis are not thrown heedlessly and broadcast around, but that 
one and all have their use. For all things are ever striving after per ection, 
this state of prozression being needful for the continuance of every species. 

If we examine a b:rd with bright plumage, it will be found that only the 
exposed parts of the individual feathers are furnished with gay colours, the 
covered or hidden portion being of some plain or sober hue. Instances of this 
economy of cclour may be found in nearly all birds. A well-known example is 
the plumage of the peacock, many of its tail feathers having a portion of one 
web a beautiful metallic colour, eich barb specially modified and differing from 
the remaining ones which are covered by the neighbouring feathers. More 
than this, even the limbs, if no use is required of them, are aborted, feeble, or even 
rudimentary. Well-known examples of this are the ostrich and the New 
Zealand kiwis; in both cases their wings are out of all proportion to their 
bodies and powerless for flight. On the 
other hind, their legs are developed to 
an extraordinary degree, enabling them to 
run at a great pace over the hare flat 
tracts of the countries they inhabit. 

This through all the realms of 
Nature we find at work this wonderful 
force of adaptation to every poss ble mode 
of life, and to surroundings of all types, 
Evidence of these subtle workings of 
Nature are found wherever man has trod— 
in the desert plain:, in the primeval forests 
or the depths of the vast oceans, an 
from the burning tropics to the regions of 
the eternal snows. 

D. M. A. Bate. 

[It is in no feclins of disr spect to 
Miss Bite that we disclaim responsibility 
for the opinions which she expresses, 
and for the very interesting suggestions 
which she makes. Our footnote is added, 
indeed, rather with the view of commend- 
ing the article to our correspondents and 
contributors, whose views upon the points 
raised we shoul! much Ike to hear. Our 
first impression is that although Miss 
Bate writes of white egzs in holes 
only, the white eggs which are nit 
‘aid in holes are not friendly to the principle which underlies her theory. 
Moreover, in spte of the time-honoured saying that the exception proves 
the rule, there is no doubt that the multitude of exceptions tends to 
weaken it. Her theory, or suggest on, seems to be that the white evgs laid in 
holes, with no nest to speak of, are the eggs of the original hole-nesting birds 
which cau'd make holes for themselves, and that the others, which have adapted 
themselves to circumstances but lave not forgotten their habit of bilding 
nests, may in time lay ergs with less colour. Well, the jackdaw’s eggs are still 
well coloured, but the starling sometimes lays 1 neirly white egg, which muy 
support Miss Bate. But the subject is certain’y interest nz, and we leave it to 
our readers, merely adding that there is abundant matter for interesting 
controversy in the si;gestions wh'ch she throws out.—Eb.] 
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character that I may deiail the route for the benefit of those who 
might wish to repeat the experience, THalf of the journey was over 

a well-known road, but the other is much less familiar, and it is this portion 

which I wish to introduce to the readers notice. The party started from 

Surbiton, and rode through Hook and Ch:ssington to Leatherhead, and then 

through the lovely vale of Mickleham to Box Hill. Turning to the le‘t just 

be‘ore reaching Dorking Station on the Brighton line, we joined the Reigate 

Road and proceeded as far as Buckland, where by prearrangement we hid 

supper. Then, returning a short distance to Betchworth, we turned to the 

right, crossed the South-Eastern Railway by Betchworth Station, and followed 
the roid to Burgh Heath. There is an initiatory stiff climb—which must be 
wilked—but ater that there is a delightful run over one of the finest road 
surfaces in the South of England acioss the Heath. The course has a gentl: 
downward tendency all the way, and free wheeling or coasting is almost 
perpetual. 

in the bright moonlight the Heath is romintically beautiful, and startled 
rabbits in dozens scuttle away from the path of your front wheel. No turn to 
the left should be taken until the junction of the Ewell and Sutton Rods is 
reached, and, having embarked on the former, care should be taken not to turn 
to the left to Epsom. To Ewell there is a splendid run down all the way from 
the Heath, and for a moonlight journey it would be difficult to find one to equ:l 
the route I have described, within the same distance from town. Burgh Heath 
by day, as well as by night, I may add, is not so well known as it might be, 
and the West End rider who has never been to Reigate will find it worth his 
while to take a journey thither by way of Ewell and the Heath, turning to the 
left at Tadworth Corner, by the windmill, and proceeding straight to Reigate 

Hill instead of down to Betchworth. The view from the top of Reigate Hill 

is, of course, famous, but is better known to South London than to West End 

riders, who usua'ly do not get further east than Guildford or Dorking. The 
descent of the hill, by the way, is not dangerous to those provided wih a brake, 


AST week I took part in a moonlight ride of such an_ enjoyable 
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although it has earned a reputation for accidents dating from the old ordinary 
days. 

A striking feature of present-day cycles is the almost entire absence of those 
with coloued enamels. It is somewhat surprising, therefore, to see a suggestion 
raised that we should all go in for great variety in colour, so that no two 
machines may appear exactly alike, and that riders may be ab’e to pick out their 
machines from among a number at a glance. ‘* There must be many hundreds 
of thousands of ways of diversifying the colours,” says the author of this brilliant 
proposition. He suggests as his ideal a machine enamelled in red, white, and 
blue. Clearly he has never owned for any length of time a machine of this 
variegated description, nor indeed one with any colour but plain black. Coloured 
enamels are a delusion and a snare, and for that matier very few of them look 
attractive. Those that are pleasing of hue are nevertheless a source of perennial 
annoyance. In the first place, a coloured enamel chips more easily than the 
ordinary Llack, the technical reason being, it is said, that the former cannot be 
stoved at as high a temperature as the latter. The necessity for patching is, 
therefore, mo:e frequent with a coloured machine. To match a shade is never 
casy at any time, but there are peculiar difficulties in the way of coloured 
cycles. The rider would have to hunt for a long t'me before he found ‘a pot of 
enamel of the same shade as that of his machine, and even then would find |.im- 
self nonplussed, for the all-sufficient reason that enamel applied with a 
brush and merely allowed to dry on, by way of patching, does not dry the 
same colour as that which has passed through the several hundred degrees’ 
temperature of the stove, 

I found this out to my cost three years ago, when I bought two Elswick 
machines for myself and wife. My own got badly scraped on more than one 
occasion—once through a wobbling novice having run into me, and at other 
times during the various stages of a continental journey. My wife’s machine 
also stood in need of patching a‘ter a time. A quest for enamels of a like shade 
having proved futile, I took the machines to the London workshop of the firm 
who built them, and though they had pots of green enamel there similar to that 
aciually employed at the ‘sctory, it was quite impossible to mike the patching 
harmonise with the rest of the colowing, for the reason I have given above. A 
still more weighty objection, however, against a proposal to decorate a machine 
in red, white, and blue lines, or other diversities of colours, is that lines in 
themseles are an unmitizated nuisance. A single scratch on any part of the 
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tubing or gear-case will destroy the continuity of the lining, to restore which 
three separate colours would be required, while the amateur in any case would 
probably make a sad fumble of the business, for lining is an art entrusted to 
specitl workmen in each factory. To behold the scarifi ation of even a plain 
black machine, after a railway journey in wh‘ch the pedal or step of another 
man’s cycle has been scraping against your own, is quite bad enough ; but the 
damage done to a cycle of many colours would be positively rueful to 
contemplate. 

It would seem as though the ascent of a mountain was to be regarded as 
the final test of the efficiency of any machine. Climbing hitherto has been the 
weak point of the various types of automobiles ; but an American motor-car has 
just climbed Mount Washington, which is 6,300/t. above sea-level. The upward 
road is ten miles long, so that the gradient is steeper than 12 percent. The car 
weighed about 4oolb., and the occupants 280lb. Notwithstanding the stiffness 
of the gradient, however, the journey was done in 2hrs. 1omin. The engine 
used was one of four horse-power on’y, and as the French motor-car manufacturers 
have already succeeded in building 8, 12. and even 16 horse-power vehicles, it 
would seem as if it were by no means diffi.ult to produce au:omobiles that will 
climb any carriaze road in the world. 

It would be ; remature to say that the dictum as to there being ‘‘ nothing 
like leather ” will eventua'ly be falsified in the case of cycle saddles, but at least 
it may be said that the canvas to; of the St. Crispin saddle is the most comfort- 
able thing I have sat on—and I speak as cne who knows what it is to ride 
200 miles in the day—and now a new wire saddle appears on the scene, which 
is a considerable improvement upon previous patterns in which metal has been 
employed. In the last-named, however, the wire is only the foundat on lor a 
covering of felt or leather, whereas in the new product, which is made by the 
Meiallic Saddle Company, of Ludgate Hill, Birmingham, the woven wire used 
is so fine in texture that it is smooth enough to chviate the nved of any covering. 
The saddle is naturally as cool as it is possible for a saddle to be, and is divided 
centrally so as to render perinea! pressure impossible ; the sides, too, retain 
their shape under the riding load, and do not bulge and chafe against 
the legs. The only improvement I can suggest to an artcle that has 
several good points is the stiffenins of the fore part in such a way as to 
prevent its yielding to the desree that is at present not:ceable. 

THE PILGRIM. 





SCRAPS FROM AN OLD 
SHIKAR BOOK. 








HAD moved camp towards an outlying corner of the 

district, where I had some enquiries to make locally 

regarding the impending scarcity, in order to submit my 
report to Government. This life in camp I always found a most 
enjoyable duty. A duty it is, for every district officer is obliged to 
move about his district during three or four months in the year, 
and, indeed, it is essential he should do so, being thus thrown into 
personal contact 
with the people, and 
learning at first 
hand local require- 
ments and wants, 
as well as having 
an opportunity of 
inspecting village 
schools, police 
stations, sub- 
divisional offices, 
etc. Not to be 
despised, also, are 
the opportunities 
that may be then 
availed of to ascer- 
tain what sport is 
to be had. 

Riding from 
place to place, and 
conversing with the 
villagers from time 
to time, you may 
find that in one 
locality several 
cattle have been 
carried off ; you ask 
what by, and are 
told by a jackal. 
You then enquire 


how large the LOADING UP 





ODDS AND ENDS, 


animal may be, and your informant probably indicates a height 
of 4ft. from the ground, from which you may infer that a tiger 
has been taking toll of the village flocks. A fear of calling a 
tiger by its name is entertained by the villagers, and it 1s 
generally referred to as a jackal, though I coull never discover 
why a tiger should feel honoured by being named after such a 
contemptible beast as a jackal. In Dinajpur I always had three 
or four elephants 
with me in camp, 
ready to take advan- 
tage of any infor- 
mation regarding 
tigers which I might 
thus gain, and one 
elephant was always 
handy to bring up 
the rear on the days 
we moved camp. 
In moving camp, 
our plan was to 
send on the second 
tent, our cooking 
things, and most of 
our property, after 
dinner, to the next 
camping ground ; 
then the following 
morning we were up 
by sunrise, and 
re:dy for our early 
breakfast, a  sub- 
stantial meal, since 
we could not expect 
regular breakfast 
before twelve 
o'clock. A servart 
always remaine | 
behind to give us 
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our early meal, and as soon as that was over he packed 
what little crockery there was, collected the bedding, camp 
washing stands, and other odds and ends that had to go 
on at once, and loading them on an_ elephant, finally 
mounted himself, and was conveyed with all possible haste 
to the next camp. Elephants are very useful in camp, but their 
use is so far limited that a considerable part of each day must be 
given up to enable the animals to bring their own food. They 
are fed every evening on a certain amount of grain, but besides this 
they require a great quantity of green food, 
which must be fresh; so that every day the 
elephant goes forth under charge of its 
driver to fetch its supper of branches or 
plantain trees, or some other form of 
green food to be eaten at night. In 
arranging for a day’s shooting, therefore, 
this necessity of providing time for the 
elephants to fetch their own fedder has 
to be kept in view, the sportsmen either 
going out shooting in the early morning, 
and allowing the afternoon for the fetching 
of fodder, or sending the elephants for their 
fodder in the morning, and going out after 
a late breakfast. 

On senangee 12th, 1874, | found myself 
at a place called Nawabgunge, where I 
was informed that during the last few 
months a tiger had been committing great 
depredations, carrying off men as well as 
cattle. It was said to be a determined man- 
eater, for it had some time before carried 
off a herd boy from the midst of some 
bullocks, deliberately choosing the boy 
instead of the cattle; it had also lately 
increased its character for daring by 
carrying off a local shikari, who had tried 
to shoot it. The shikari, it appeared, had 
determined to rid the place of the pest, 
and learning that it had killed a bullock, 
he resolved to sit up for it over the kill 
and have a shot. The man went, but 
never returned, and all that was known was that his cloth and 
gun had been found under a tree near the kill. The unfortunate 
shikari’s gun perhaps missed fire, or in some way he attracted the 
tiger’s attention, and being seated possibly on too low a bough, 
was swept off and killed. The very next morning after my 
arrival at Nawabgunge, a breathless messenger came to inform 
me that a cow had been killed in a jungle which the man-eater 
was fond of frequenting. The elephants had been sent out early 
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for their fodder, as I had not intended to go out shooting, but as 
soon as they returned I had my howdah put on and set off to 
reconnoitre the position. The jungle, I found, consisted of trees 
and bushes, and was rather large, so that with my four elephants 
it would, I perceived, be a difficult job to get the tiger. The 
only plan seemed to me to get into a tree, and to send the 
elephants round to beat up towards me. Having selected:a tree 
that appeared to command a good position, I got into it, and told 
the mahouts to make a wide line, beyond where the kill was 
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lying, and to come slowly towards me, breaking down branches 
and making as much commotion as possible. The tiger, thus 
moved, I hoped would come somewhere near the tree I was on, 
as that seemed a likely direction for it to take. I could not be 
certain of this, however, and it was with some anxiety that [| 
awaited the result. After what seemed an interminable time, | 
caught the sound of a rustle among the fallen leaves behind me, 
and, looking over my shoulder, saw a splendid tiger standing 
broadside on, about 3o0yds. to my right rear. It had not come 
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as I expected it would—in front of me; still, to have hit off 
the animal’s line of retreat as near as I had done, with a quarter 
of a mile of jungle to choose from, was satisfactory. It was an 
inconvenient shot, as I had to screw round on the branch I was 
sitting on, and I could only get in one barrel; but I knew the 
tiger was hard hit when it rushed off with a loud woof. As soon 
as the mahouts came up I got into my howdah, and followed up 
the tiger slowly, prepared for a charge; there was, however, no 
fear of a fight, for there it lay dead, 1ooyds. 
or so from where it had been struck—a 
large, sturdily-built, handsome male, which 
the villagers all declared was the man- 
eater. There was only one bullet mark in 
the body, so it was clear the native shikari 
had not fired at it before he was carried 
off, for a native very seldom wastes powder 
and ball. 

A couple of days after this word was 
brought me that there had been another 
kill of a bullock not far from camp; it 
was rather late in the afternoon, but as 
I was assured the jungle was very small, 
I determined to have a try. It was 
sunset before I reached the spot, and 
though the bushes where the kill was lying 
were not extensive, they formed an adjunct 
to a considerable tract of tree and bush 
jungle. While looking for the kill we 
disturbed the tiger, which at once made for 
the tree jungle; I got a glimpse of it going 
away, and fired, but missed my shot. It 
was too late to follow the tiger that 
evening, so I contented myself by examining 
the line of its retreat, with a view to 
devising a plan of attack for next morning. 
After turning the matter over in my mind, 
I resolved to start early next morning, 
to get quietly into a tree I had marked, 
about a quarter of a mile away from 
the kill, and to send the elephants simply 
to disturb the tiger and drive it off the kill supposing it had 
returned. The tree was apparently in the tiger’s line of retreat, 
and though it was not much of a chance, this seemed the likeliest 
plan. “Next morning early I went quietly on a pad elephant and 
got into the tree I had selected, and, sending the elephant back, 
told the mahout to take all the elephants and disturk the tiger 
off its kill; ‘they Were to do this quietly, leaving the tiger free to 
follow its own line of retreat, in which case it was pretty sure to 
take the same line it had followed the evening before, and, if I 
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had chosen my tree judiciously, would afford me a shot. I soon 
found I had made a fortunate choice, for ere long I saw a large 
tiger slouching easily along, and about to pass me broadside on. 
Straight in front of me was a large bush, about 3o0yds. off, and I 
resolved as the tiger passed that bush to fire. As its shoulder 
emerged beyond the bush I pressed the trigger, but to my 
disgust the cap missed fire, and there was only a loud tick 
instead of the report of the rifle. The moment the tiger heard 
the tick of the hammer it stopped short, and, showing all its teeth, 
growled up at me with a most fiendish expression, as if calculat- 
ing whether it could not reach me; but I was well out of its way, 
and next moment a bullet from my left barrel sent it off with a 
savage growl. The elephants came up on hearing the shot, and 
I followed on the tiger’s track, hoping to find it dead, like the 
last one. Dead, however, it was not, though hard hit, as I soon 
discovered by hearing it charge a pad elephant in a clump of 
bamboos on one side of me, and seeing Sham Lal, a long-legged, 
timid tusker, scuttling away with a shrill trumpet of alarm; 
while to complicate matters a pugnacious little mukna (a male 
without tusks), excited by the sounds of battle and the scent of 
the tiger, also showed a strong inclination to attack the luckless 
Sham Lal. I was anxious to end the fight, but could see nothing 
from the howdah, though my mahout, who, being lower, could 
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see under the bamboos, declared that the tiger was plainly visible. 
It was evident that if I could get to a lower level I would have a 
fair shot, for there was nothing but short grass between me and 
the bamboo clump, which was only some 3oyds. distant. If the 
elephant knelt down I would be right as regards seeing the 
tiger, but in a tight place if it charged; however, it seemed 
unlikely that the tiger, hard hit as it was, would come across the 
open at me; so after a brief consultation with Nisaboo, my 
mahout, the latter told Chokna to kneel, and as the ponderous 
tusker sank slowly down I could see the tiger, a magnificent 
picture, with his face towards me, his chest full in view, and his 
massive fore legs stretched out in front. I had, under the 
circumstances, no difficulty in planting a bullet in his chest, 
which effectually disposed of him. This one proved also to bea 
male, the same size and build and colouring as the one shot 
just before ; and though the villagers declared the first to be the 
man-eater, the conduct of the other as it came under my 
observation suggested the thought that the second one was the 
slayer of the unfortunate shikari. Anyhow, man-eating ceased 
at Nawabgunge, and though the skull of No. 1 has been 
preserved as that of the man-eater, a conviction as to No. 2 
being the real offender still remains in the mind of 
A Sveepy FLy. 








HE new Drury 
‘ Lane drama is 
* not merely 


breaking all records, it is 
positively ‘smashing ” 
them. What can criti- 
cism avail after that? 
But perhaps criticism, 
after all, is not quite 
what is required. What 
the world wants to 
know is all about the 
wonderful scenery, and the information has been copiously 
supplied by the daily newspapers. It. is wonderful, most 
wonderful; if there were no other attractions than this, 
“Hearts are Trumps” at Drury Lane would well be worth the 
seeing, for the eye is amused, titillated, astonished all the time. 
The years pass by, and still the wonder grows that Drury Lane 
= autumn should produce a more stupendous spectacle than 
the last. 

But—while none would aver that a play of the class of 
“Hearts are Trumps” is an extraordinarily high example of 
drama as an art, or as literature—there is much that is clever, 
much that is praiseworthy in Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s new play. It 
displays, at any rate, such observation, such a quick intelligence, 
it is so admirably dovetailed and worked out, that as a piece of 
craftsmanship, at least, it ranks much higher than the large 
majority of melodramas turned out in these later days. And, in 
addition to this, for melodrama it is strikingly unconventional. 
Subtlety, of course, would be wholly out of place in one of these 
stupendous dramatic reviews—for such the Drury Lane produc- 
tions really are; psychology, minute character studies, questions 
of ethics, the logical development of incident based upon the 
development of character, finely shaded emotion, and the quiet 
synthesis of a closely-knit story, are not to be expected. What 
we want, and what we obtain at Drury Lane, is what we want 
but what we seldom obtain in melodrama elsewhere—a fair 
proportion of probability, a fair proportion of freshness, a fair 
Proportion of humanity, a fair proportion of actuality, mixed 
with the high colouring of big “effects.” As we are always 
urging, there is good melodrama and bad melodrama—and that 
ls what those critics who think that the label ‘“‘ melodrama”’ 
excuses any rubbish do not seem to understand. In spite of 
Several faults, ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps” is good melodrama. 

It is good melodrama in spite of the fact that one of its 
basic propositions is faulty. No usurer would lend £10,000 on 
the security of an insurance policy on the life of a healthy young 
oe of sixteen or seventeen. So that all the machinations of 

olditz, the money-lender, to secure the death of her, rest on an 
uncertain foundation and do not convince so long as we remember 
the initial fact. But, really, we soon forget that, and supply the 
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deficiency in our own 
minds by thinking out 
for ourselves other possible 
reasons for Kolditz’s 
apparently unbusiness-like 
methods. Another fault 
in ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps” 
—considered as popular 
drama—is the absence ofits 
“‘ love interest,” by which 
we always mean the love interest between a young man and a young 
woman. This is almost a negligeable quantity in the piece, and 
this, there is no doubt, is a distinct blemish. As something of 
a set-off to this, however, we have the love of mother and 
daughter strongly developed—which shows a leaning towards 
the French drama on the part of the author; it is very prettily 
done, and the quiet ending to the first tableau of the third act— 
where the young girl comes down to her ruined mother and tries 
to comfort her—is one of the best really dramatic moments in 
the piece. Here and there Mr. Raleigh has given us a sugges- 
tion of that ‘‘ blessed quality of tears,’’ as we have so often 
termed it, and for this again he deserves warm thanks. The 
faults of diffuseness and disjointedness are the necessary faults of 
the virtues of Drury Lane drama. A certain diffuseness there is 
bound to be if there are to be these enormous scenes, for there 
must be an amount of superfluous dialogue to afford the time for 
the building up of the great stage pictures. A certain disjointed- 
ness there is bound to be if the real drama is interrupted by 
colossal spectacles such as we expect, nay demand, at Drury 
Lane. 

These necessary faults Mr. Raleigh has reduced to a 
minimum; more, the high-falutin’, the beetle-browed villain, the 
immaculate and impossible hero and heroine no longer exist. Mr. 
Raleigh’s dialogue is terse, pointed, sometimes epigrammatic, and 
always natural. He never says ‘nay’ when he means “ no,” 
and that exactly explains the method of his style. He gives us 
moments of real, undiluted drama ; one has already been referred 
to. Another is the moment where the mother of a daughter 
whose picture hangs on the walls of the Academy slashes and 
cuts it out of recognition. To the head of the young girl has 
been added the body of a nymph; to the legitimate study of a 
head the painter has added a nude figure. The incident makes 
a splendid “curtain.” Yet another is that quiet and sinister 
episode suggested by the Ardlamont mystery. 

Mr. Raleigh works out his little scheme without any of the 
stock devices of the average melodrama. The worn-out coinci- 
dences, the hackneyed impossibilities are with him taboo—they 
have disappeared with the down-at-heel platitudes and ridiculous 
heroics. Mr. Raleigh reads the newspapers, and gives us a 
transcript from them. Mr. Arthur Collins, to whom the produc- 
tion of these marvellous reproductions of scenes of real life is 
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cue, provides him with such wonderful assistance that nothing 
has to be left to the imagination, and the work of the dramatist is, 
in this respect, made easier, though, of course, as we have said, 
we have to have the defects of these qualities. 

In one of the finest interiors ever seen upon the stage, the 
hall of a country mansion, we see a gathering of fashionable 
people drunk with the frenzy of gambling. In a beautiful repre- 
sentation of a féte at the Botanical Gardens in Regent’s Park, 
alive with people, brilliant with decorated bicycles, go-carts, and 
the rest, we see a bit of London known to all of us. In the 
Royal Academy, on Private View day, we see the very building, 
its walls smothered in pictures, its floors crowded with sightseers. 
In a fashionable milliner’s in Bond Street we see the very thing, 
with the addition of a strike among the attendants, an invasion of 
creditors who come to take possession, and the dishevelment of 
the shop by the young women, who strip it of its contents, in 
part payment of their wages. At the Frivolity Music Hall we 
see the most realistic and the most astonishing ‘ set” ever 
placed upon the stage, even at Drury Lane. After the humours 
of * behind the scenes” and the wondersof the “‘ biograph,” we see, 
seated opposite to us, on the other side of the Drury Lane stage, a 
complete music hall, crowded with a living audience—quite the 
most extraordinary effect it is possible to imagine. In Switzer- 
land we see the sunrise on the Matterhorn; we see an avalanche 
which sweeps the villain to his death, and a rescue of a party of 
tourists threatened with the fate of the travellers of which we 
have read so often just lately in the newspapers. 

Binding these scenes together is a plot dealing effectively 
with the mania for gambling current in high places, and with the 
evil phases of the insurance of life by others than the liver of that 
life. Acted with excellent breadth and spirit by a company of 
clever people—Miss Violet Vanbrugh, Miss Dora Barton, Mr. 
Lionel Brough, Miss Vane Featherston, Miss Dolores Drum- 
mond, Mr. E. Dagnall, Miss Beatrice Ferrar, and the others— 
nothing of the interest or the excitement is lost. Nothing has 
been left undone which could possibly help the success of 
‘Hearts are Trumps,” and that success is assured and over- 
whelming. 


to refer in a succeeding issue, was a great success. A beautiful, but not 

an overpowering spectacle, acting on the part of Miss Julia Neilson, 
Mr. Franklin McLeay, Master Sefton, Mr. Lewis Waller, and Mr. Tree, which, 
taken altogether, if not faultless, is as good as anything the modern stage in 
England can show, earnestness, care, thought, and artistic feeling united to win 
for ** King John ” « success which we all hope will be at least as great as that of 
** Julius Caesar.” 

Of ‘*The Moonlight Blossom” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, with 
Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, we hope to deal at length 
in due course. 

**The Ghetto” has, very naturally, ‘‘ failed to attract” at the Comedy 
Theatre, and will probably be withdrawn before these lines are in print. At the 
time of writing it seems that there is every chance of Mr. Kyrle Bellew 
managing the theatre producing plays in which he and Mrs. Brown Potter will 
appear. We hope the probabili:y will come to pass. PiceBus, 
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A S time goes on, further details of deer stelking successes are reported, and 


Se: revival of ‘* King John” at Her Majesty’s Theatre, to which we hope 

















it is seen that if October yields its usual number of forest trophies, the 

record of 1899 in the forests may not be so bad as was at one time 
expected. A goodly number of roya's have already been brought down by 
stalkers, as well as several imperials, the last by Mr. Harold Pape in Glencarron 
Forest, in Ross-shire. This trophy was secured by Mr, Pape’s right barrel, 
while the left brought down a pretty nine-pointer, a right and left that we think 
may almost be said to stand Ly itself in deer-stalking. The handsomest High- 
land head of the season so far has been shot by the Duke of Portland at 
Langwell, in Caithness, a beautifully-proportioned royal of great symmetry and 
strength, with thick, well-developed antlers, showing long.and very evenly 
curved points. By many stalkers the beauty of a head is as much appreciated as 
the number of tines the antlers may bear. A very pretty ten-pointer, for 
instance, may be preferred to a badly-proportioned, heavy eleven-pointer, while 
any evidences in the colour and construction of the horn of the existence of a 
strain of park blood in the beast bearing it invariably discount a good deal 
from its value in the opinion of connoisseurs. The head of a Highland stag 
should be that of a pure-bred beast, without any admixture of English or 
continental blood, which, though it may increase the size of the antlers, 
deteriorates their colouring and peculiar branching beauty, while thickenin: and 
bunching the tapering points that dist nguish the true wild Highland stag from 
all others. We have been with experienced foresters in years gone by, as we 
examined together Macleay’s collection, at Inverness, of the season’s trophies, 
the best of thousands sent him for preservation. Whenever a heavy, light- 
co‘oured, handsome head with the thickness of horn that is absent in a High- 
land stag was seen, it was immediately passed by contemptuously with one word 
of comment, and that was “ park,” which i1 the foresters’ minds took away all 
credit for size or points from the head exhivited. 

Besides the imperial heads mentioned, handsome royals have recently been 
brought down by Sir Felix Lemon, Bart., at Achanault, a very fine head having 
a span of 35in., inside measurement ; by Major the Hon. L. Byng, at 
Gobernuisgach ; by Mr. F. A. Newdigate, at Druinchork; by Mr. R. C. 
Foster, at Doi garie Lodge ; by Captain Le Piimaudaye, at Lochrosque ;_ by 
Mr. R. Clayton Swan, at Achnashellach; by Mr. H. Phipps, at Beaufort ; 
by Mr. Frank Hargreaves, at Kililan; and by Mr. Frank Bibby, at Mamore. 
Looking over the records of the last ten years’ stalking, it can be seen that 
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there are usually more than five times the number of heads with tcn j o:nts 
brought down than there are of royals, though the proportions vary considerably 
every season. Of heads sent for preservation, taking one year with another, 
ten-pointers form the majority; but this season we expect that eisht or 
nine pointers take the place of ten-pointers in forming the bulk of the trophies 
preserved. 

Except with the deer-stalker in the Highland forests and the volun eer at 
Bisley, rifle shooting as a branch of sport is not so popular in England as it 
might be. Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman draws attention to this in an interesting 
artic’e in the Nineteenth Century, which has occasioned consideralle spor ing 
discussion. It is the opinion of the writer that he is well within the mark in 
believing that forty-nine out of every fifty Englishmen have never as much as 
fired a rifle. That is a strong statement, but we believe it to be perfectly irue. 
Deer-stalking provides the upper and wealthier classes with an incentive to the 
acquisition of skill in the use of the rifle. The same object might be served 
by the formation of clubs for competitions in towns, where short ranges 
at least are available for rifle practice after the continental models, stray 
bullets being easily rendered harmless by steel guards in localities where long 
ranges and ample space is unobtainable. This is perhaps a military more than 
a sporting question, but the English love of sport, even the sport of competing 
for a prize for rifle shooting in a shooting gallery, which might be very much 
developed with a little encouragement, tends to improve our position as military 
marksmen by making young men of all classes better acquainted with the use of 
the rifle, and as skilled in shooting with it as are deer-staikers at the end of a 
season’s sport in the forests. NEVIS. 








which she would as nearly as possible have won, carrying 8st. 1lb., 

had she been ridden out, I have written of her in these notes as certain 
to win a good handicap before the end of the season. That she would be the 
chosen of Robinson’s stable for the Prince Edward Handicap at Manchester, I 
had not the slightest doubt, and I have more-than once stated that I expected 
her to win that handicap. This she has now done, carrying 8st. 3lb., which 
will, of course, add a penalty to her original weight of 7st. 12Ib. in the 
Cambridgeshire. When first the weights for this handicap appeared, i picked 
out Maluma, and Uniform, 7st. 8lb., as likely animals to have something to do 
with the result. The former of these is, of course, now out of it, and my latest 
information is to the effect that Oban, with 7st. 4lb., will be the best of the 
stable for the big handicap of the Houghton Week, and very likely to win it into 
the bargain. 

That Australian and American bred horses are going to play an important 
part in this year’s Autumn Handicaps is evident. In the Duke of York Stakes, 
to be decided at Kempton Park on the 7th of next month, Battalion II., The 
Grafter, Maluma, Survivor, Uniform, and Oban are all engaged, and of this 
lot Uniform, at 7st. 1olb., may be the best, in the probable absence of Oban, 
who may be kept for the Cambridgeshire, though what the intentions of the 
stable are with respect to these two I cannot, of course, say for certain. In 
the Cesarewitch, run on October 11th, we find Merman, The Grafter, 
Battalion II., and Waiuku among the acceptances, and if the first of these is 
ridden right through, as he was in last year’s Jockey Club Stakes, it will take a 
good one to beat him, for all his gst. Jn the Cambridgeshire the whole of those 
mentioned as engaged in the above two races are left, and, as I have already 
stated, Oban may be the best if he is kept for it, as I am told that he will be. 

The American animals from whom choice may be made in these three 
events are a dangerous contingent, including such as Dominie II., Sly Fox, 
Jiffy II., and Sibola, whilst Ireland will be well represented in one or other 
of the two Newmarket affairs by that beautiful mare Irish Ivy ; and the French- 
bred Grodno, by Gamin, son of Hermit, has been well backed this week for the 
Cesarewitch, by those who do not generally throw their money away. Of this 
useful candidate, however, we do not know if he will stay the Cesarewitch 
course, and, being by a Hermit horse, it is, on the face of it, hardly likely that 
he will. Certainly I prefer Merman, whose thorough stamina has been proved 
over and over again. Of this hardy ‘‘ Waler,” who won the Cesarewitch in 
1897, it should be remembered that he last year finished third to Chaleureux 
and Asterie, giving 14lb. and 16lb. to the two 1espectively, whilst he soon 
afterwards won the Jockey Club Cup over the Cesarewitch course, with gst. lb. 
in the saddle, in gsec. quicker time than Chaleureux took to gallop the same 
distance in the race he won, and 2sec. quicker than that race has ever been run 
in. In the race he won, however, Merman was sent along all the way from 
flag-fall, and if he is ridden like that again on the 11th of next month it will 
evidently take a more than usually good stayer to beat him. 

We saw two or three candidates for autumn honours out during the 
past week, and with the exception of Maluma, these have not distinguished 
themselves. At Birmingham, on Wednesday, Sly Fox ran badly in the Great 
Midland Handicap of one mile, won by Lexicon, and with his fellow-country- 
man, Chinook, second. Neither of these two stable companions— Chinook and 
Sly Fox—were backed as if they were fancied, and the last-named never looked 
to have a winning chance, but, as the race was run, Chinook certainly ought to 
have won. It was an unsatisfactory sort of affair, however, as Argosy, who 
started favourite, showed plainly that, but for running his race in snatches and 
curling up when the pinch came, he would have won easily. At any rate, this 
running appears to put Sly Fox out of court. No sooner was he deposed from 
his position as favourite for the Cambridgeshire, than Gerolstein, who had taken 
his place, put in .a slovenly performance at Manchester, where, with 3 to I laid 
on him, it took him all his time to beat Orviepano, of the same age and carry- 
ing the same weight, by a neck, in the Peel Park Plate. The Cambridgeshire 
is nearly a month away, however, so that many things may happen in the 
meantime, and it is never worth while forming any very decided opinion about 
that event until the longer handicap has been decided. With regard to that 
event—the Cesarewitch—Slowburn, with only 6st. 4lb., and trained by 
C. Peck, was pitched upon as a likely candidate the moment the weights were 
known, and he, too, disgraced himself last week. This was in the West Riding 
Autumn Handicap, at Pontefract, in which he started favourite at evens, but 
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could only finish fourth, so that, if this running was correct, he can have small 
chance at Newmaket, although, of course, the 2} miles he will run over there 
will be a different thing to the 14 at Pontefract. 

At Birmingham on Tuesday the five year old White Frost, handicapped at 
6st. rolb. in the Cesarewitch, was well beaten in the Hindlip Plate, so that the 
old maxim of looking for an old horse with a light weight to find the winner of 
the long-distance Newmarket handicap will not apply to him. On the same 
afternoon Perthshire, the handsome four year old son of Royal Hampton and 
Mentone, by Promised Land out of Montana, by Rataplan, just beat Ugly in the 
September Plate of five furlongs. The honours of the race, however, were 
Ugly’s, who was giving the winner no less than 2st. glb., and would have beaten 
him but for being hemmed in on the rails. Three times was he disappointed in 
his attempts to get through, and it was a sad sight to see this gallant old sprinter 
struggling gamely against adversity, only to be beaten in the end. Perthshire 
created such a favourable impression after his first victory as a two year old that 
his owner refused an offer of 10,000 sovs. for him, but he has never done any 
good since, and has turned out a rank non-stayer, whilst he can only gallop 
when the state of the ‘‘ going ” is exactly to his liking, which it very seldom is. 
On Wednesday the filly by Orme out of Wedlock, who was specially mentioned 
in these notes last year, when she was going up as a yearling from the Sledmere 
Stud to the Doncaster sales, where she made 1,150 guineas, won the Solihull 
Nursery Stakes, carrying 7st. 71b. ; and then Sly Fox met with the defeat which 
has already been referred to, whilst the day’s proceedings were brought to a 
conclusion by Silver Fox easily beating his solitary antagonist, Intimidater, in 
the Rothschild Plate. 

There was nothing worth special notice here in the two days’ racing at 
Pontefract, except the defeat of Slowburn in the West Riding. Autumn 
Handicap on Tuesday, and of Palmira in the Grove Hall Handicap Plate 
on the following afternoon. : At Manchester on Thursday: Gerolstein took 
the Peel Park Plate, and although he did so in anything but faultless style, he 
became no worse a favourite for the Cambridgeshire. This four year old colt is by 
St. Serf out of Geraldine, and was bred by Mr. J. Platt at the Bruntwood Stud, 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild had a good time at this meeting, winning the 
Autumr Breeders’ Foal Plate on Thursday with Griffon, ard the Michaelmas 
Plate, also for two year olus, on Friday, with Afrit. OuTPosT. 
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PLANTING VINES OUT OF DOORS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘ CountRY LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I shall be so much obliged if you will kindly inform me when is the 
proper time to plant a vine out of doors, and whether you consider Royal 
Muscadine would be satisfactory. The wall on which I should place it looks 
west. If you can suggest any other Sweetwater grape I shall be much obliged 
if you will tell me, and also give me cultural directions. Can I plant Daphnes 
and gentians next month? I find the gardening notes most interesting and 
useful. —GWENDOLIN C, MOLYNEUX. 


[We shou'd plant the vine in the spring when new growth begins, and 
you will do well to choose the Royal Muscadine, Wnite Sweetwater, or Chasselas 
de Fontainebleau, as it is variously called, but this is a much better grape than 
the common Sweetwater of the French. A west or south aspect is the best for 
this grape. Many delicious clusters cou!d be gathered trom a vine in this 
aspect if reasonable attention be given in the way of thinning the growths and 
foliage. Outdoor vines fail, as a rule, through neglect of ordinary details of 
culture. What Daphnes do you mean? The pretty rock D. Cneorum, or the 
vigorous, very hardy D. Mezereum, the 
Mezereon? If the latter, plant in the 
autumn. It is a delightful dwarf shrub, 
flowering freely in the early spring, and 
scenting the garden with sweet fragrance. 
Autumnalis is an autumn-flowering form. 
There is a charming white variety. Plant gen- 
tians in spring. In writing about planting a 
family of plants, it would help us more if the 
species or varieties were specfied. Gentiana 
verna requires, for examp'e, different treat- 
ment to G. asclepiadea.— Ep. ] 


MAKING A ROCK GARDEN. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 


S1r,—I should be much obliged if in an early 
number of CounrrY LIFE you would give 
me a few hints on turning a raised bed—v.e., 
a sort of mound on which at present grow 
fuchsias, rhododendrons, Rosa rugosa, etc.— 
Intoarock garden. One side has at one time 
been an attempt at a rockery, but is now 
overgrown and in general disorder. The bed 
isin full sunshine from morning until night ; 


poor. I wish to overhaul the whole thing, 
“embedding larger stones, etc., and putting in 
plants to flower between May and October, during which period.only the 
garden is required. Perhaps you would give me a list of plants suitable for the 
above conditions, and also tell me what are the best stones to use. Plants 
requiring little attention would be most welcome, as little can be given to them 
during the winter and early spring months. —AMATEUR GARDENER. 
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[You coutd make a very interesting rock garden. The great point is not 
to use too many stones, and the best stone is that from the district, crumbs. so 
to speak, of some quarry near you perhaps. It is not always possible to make 
a choice, but almost anything will do, sandstone for preference, or even Kent sh 
rag. It should not, however, be soft. If there is any natural rock, by all 
means make use of it. Insert the stones so as to provide pockets and crevices, 
with ledges or crests for the trailing kinds, alyssums, arabis, ard so forth, to 
hang over in profusion, You need not make up an elatorate soil. Good 
turfy loam will suffice, but of course some plants, such as the Alpine pinks, will 
require grit mixed with it, and the trilliums appreciate peat. No set compost 
will suffice for the whole of the rock plants. You should begin at once, 
and, as you do not wish for things demanding great attention, of course the 
list will be necessarily shortened. But select from Achillea Ptarmica the 
Pearl, which has pure white flowers, daffodils, tulips, snowflakes (spring, 
summer, and autumn), known as leucojums, the anemones, antirrhinums 
(snapdragons), Arenaria balearica, to creep over the facings of the stones and 
cover them with a green surface, starred with white flowers in summer, thrift 
(Armeria), the aubrietias, very charming hanging over a ledge, candytuft (Iberis 
Garrexiana, sempervirens, and others), the beliflowers (Campanula fragilis, 
C. latifotia, C. carpatica, C. glomerata dahurica, C. medium—Can‘erbury 
Bell), crocuses (sping, and the autumn Crocus speciosum), Colchicum 
autumnale, its varieties, and C. speciosum, the pretty little hardy cyclamens, 
lyre-flower (Dicentra spectabilis), Erigeron speciosus superbus, Dog-tooth 
violets (Erythronium) in peaty soil in half shade, willow gentian (G. asclepiadea), 
gentianella (G. acaulis), and G. verna, Gypsophila paniculata, Lithospermum 
prostratum, beautiful blue-flowered trailing plant, CEnothera marginata and 
other evening primroses, Welsh p>ppy (Mec: nopsis cambrica), Phlox setacea 
and other dwarf kinds, very bright flowers, Ranunculus aconitifolius (doub’e 
Fair Maids of France), saxifragas of many kinds, sedums or stonecrops, sea 
lavender (Statice latifolia), and pansies. Of course many delightful little 
flowers are omitted, but as you require fairly vigorous things in bloom from 
May to October we have given as large a selection as possible.—ED. ] 





TREATMENT OF FLOWER BEDS. 
[To THE EpiTor or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 


S1r,—I shall be much obliged if you will advise me on the treatment of two 
flower beds, one of gaillardias and the other of coreopsis (perennial). I do 
not know how old the plants are, as I found them here on coming in the 
spring, but they have flowered grandly, and my gardener considers that they 
ought to be replaced by seedlings of this year, which I do not think can be 
necessarv.—SEPTEMBER. 


[No doubt the best plan will be to renew the gaillardias and coreopsis, 4s 
neither are perennial in the truest sense, being more of a biennial nature. We 
should not plant gaillardias now unless the situation is very warm and the soil 
light, because these plants, from our experience, which is extensive, damp oft 
in soils in any way stagnant. You may strike cuttings now, however, and keep 
them over the winter, much in the same way as you would treat the pelargonium, 
or sow sceds in Feb.uary, pot on, and plant out the seedlings in the prepared 
bed. If the position is warm, as we say is necessary for the gaillardia, 
leave the plants alone. As you have not been in residence a year, perhaps that 
would be the better course. The perennial coreopsis are not very ‘‘safe” 
perennials. We raise seedlings every spring, ready to plant out in the autumn, 
and if the plant you desire is the beautiful C. lanceolat. or grandiflora, we 
should advise you to renew. Still, as in the case of the gai'lardia, wait and 
see what the spring brings forth. If the plants have survived the winter, all 
will be well, if not, it will be very easy to renew the bed in March or April 
with strong plants or fill up gaps. —ED. } 





PEKINESE SPANIELS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 


Srr,—In an article on Pekinese spaniels, by Lady Algernon Gordon- 
Lennox, in your issue of September 16th, the writer 1efers to some 
of the Palace breed which were taken at the sacking of the Summer 
Palace in 1860. She states there were five found in a 1oom there. There 
really were six. My uncle, the late Admiral Oliver Jones (then a 
captain), was present on the occasion, and he told me the mother and a litter 
of puppies were found behind a box. Lord 
John Hay took the mother and one of the 
puppies, and my uncle took one, which he 
brought home with him and gave to my 
father, and it lived at Fonmon ti:l, I think, 
1872, when it died. It was black and 
white, long haired, marked like a span‘el, 
with quite biack muzzle. It always pro- 
truded its tongue from its mouth a little, 
and it had the most remarkably loose and 
elastic skin. It was a dog. My uncle suid 
that the mother had much longer hair than 
our dog. When Admiral Jones went back 
to China as commodore at Hong Kong in 
1867 he did his best to get another of 
the Palace breed, but without success. I 
am curious to know what colour the original 
two at Goodwood were, as they were 
brother and sister of my father’s dog.— 
OLIVER H. JONEs. 


BILLY. 
(To. THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CounTRY LIFE.’ 


S1r,—I am enclosing a_ photograph of 
a dog that I thought you might, perhaps, 
think good enough to put in CouNrTRY 
»LIFE. He is Billy, a Manchester terrier, 
aged 10 years, and is the property of a young lady, a friend of mine, who 
evidently trains her dogs to habits of great obedience, for she can induce 
Billy to sit up and beg in the middle of a lake. The young lady would have 
sent the photograph-herself, but is unfortunately laid up, after a seve e illness.— 
BEATRICE GURNEY. 
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A CELEBRATED FRENCH POINTER. 
(To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.”] 
MONSIEUR,—Vous serait-il agréable de publier 
dans votre magnifique journal il‘ustré la photo- 
graphie de mon célébre pointer, Stop de Baignas, 
qui trois années de suite, en 1897, 1898, et 
1899, a remporté le Ier prix a l’Exposition de 
Paris, le prix du championnat cette ai née, et le 
ler prix il y a 6 semaines 4 1’Exposition 
d’Amiens. Ce chien qui est d’origine Anglaise 
réunit la beauté et l’elegance dans des formes 
impeccables, et posséde toutes les qualités de 
son type, sans aucune imperfection. En un 
mot, il peut servir de modéle. C’est votre com- 
patriote, Sir Arkwright, le grand éleveur qui en 
1897, comme président du jury francais, lui a 
décerné son Ier prix, en me disant que rarement 
il avait vu dans son espéce un chien aussi beau 
et aussi parfait. J’ajouterai qu’on fait en ce 
moment sa statue qui va servir d’ornamentation 
pour le nouveau cimetiére des chiens qu’on vient 
de créer a Paris. Je crois, Monsieur, que la 
publication de ce portrait ferait plaisir a vos 
lecteurs. Si ma proposition peut vous sourire, je 
vous enverrai une superbe photographie ou 
méme le cliché si cela vous est plus utile, et j’y 
joindrai si vous le désirez une courte notice 
biographique. Dans lespoir de nous lire, je 
vous pric d’agréer Monsieur l’assurance de mes sentiments les plus distingués. — 

E. DESMARET. 


A GOOD BIRD BOOK, 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*Countrry LIFE.” 
S1r,—Can you tell me of a good book, illustrated, not expens ve, of English 
birds >—R, BULLOCK. 


[We are afraid that such a thing as a book on 
‘*English Birds,” illustrated, good, and yet not 
expensive, cannot, by the very nature of the case, be 
found. If by ‘*good” our correspondent would 
imply complete, it is impossible that a book containing 
illustrations of all British, let us say rather than 
English, birds can be really cheap, by reason of the 
number of the illustrations, But, after all, price is a 
relative affair, and tere are very excellent illustrated 
books of British birds that do not approach the price 
of the works of Lord Lilford, of Dresser, or of 
Gould. Of these the best, we think, is Seebohm’s, 
in four volumes, at five guineas. There is an extra 
volume dealing with the eggs, and giving coloured 
illustrations of these that are really excellent. The 
illustrations of the birds are not coloured. There is 
also a supplementary volume specially devoted to the 
plovers and waders, with coloured illustrations, beau- 
tifully executed ; but this, of course, increases the 
expense. Seebohm has a deal of information on 
general ornithology—for instance, the problems of 
miyration—in the first volume of his four, that gives 
the woik special value, and the illustrations, though 
uncoloured, are very careful and distinctive. Then 
there are the six volumes of Morris’s “ British Birds,” 
at £4 10s., with three extra volumes on nests and 
eggs. Also, at a cheaper price, there is Adams’s 
«*Smaller British Birds,” which, by its very title, 
confesses itself to be incomplete for the purposes 
of identifying or studying all our British birds, But the plates are very 
finely done. There are one or two inaccuracies in it—at least there were 
in the first edition—as, for instance, a statement that the rare shore lark 
had only twice been met with in Great Britain. Unless our memory 
deceives us this curious statement was made, but for an illustrated work 
dealinz with some only of our birds it is the best we know. But Seebohm 
is the most adequate and satis‘actory.—ED., ] 
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HEADLEY’S OLDEST INHABITANT. 

[To THE Eprror or ‘* Country L'Fe.”] 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph may be of interest to your readers as a specimen 
of the health gained by country life. The old man, aged 85, has been a gardener 
all his life, and worked all that time at Headley Park. He has had the best of 
health, only troubled by the *‘ rheumatiz.” He is now the oldest inhabitant of 
the village of Healey, gaining that distinction by 
the death of an old man of g0—or thereabouts— 
who died last year.—D. MApPin. 


GULLS AND THEIR EGGS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘ CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,-—Along the shores of the Moray Firth there are, 
here and there, stretches of sand whereon the wild- 
fowl—gulls, etc., and notably the beautiful roseate 
terns—resort to breed ; and here, wandering one day 
with bird-nesting and perhaps law-breaking intent, I 
found what I think must be a curious thing—a nest, 
such as a gull’s nest is, containing two common gull’s 
eggs and one herring gull’s. Surely this is an unusual 
occurrence. Whether the herring gull had mistaken 
the nest of the other gull for its own, or whether it 
was attempting some cuckoo-like scheme for getting 
its own youngster brought up by a foster-mother, I 
must leave to the decision of wiser ornithologists than 
myself. Perhaps you, Sir, could be kind eno.gh to 
throw some light on the matter.—APEX. 

(The fact seems to be that there is not quite the 
sense of property among sea-birds generally in their 
nests and eggs that there is among the land-birds. In 
the first place, ‘‘nest ” is almost a misnomer. A de- 
pression in the ground is about as much as the average 
nest of the sea-bird amounts to. And where birds are 
packed as closely as the gulls in the Farne Islands, say, 
it seems scarcely possible that they can distinzuish per- 
fectly between their own nest and egg and another's. 
An even more extreme case is that of the birds that build on rocky terraces, such 
as the guillemots, where the space is limited, and birds alighting and fighting for 
places send down eggs constantly, from their so-called nests, to be broken on the 
rocks below. While photosraphing Ailsa Craiz once we sent a man to stand at 
the foot of the cliff to give an idea of the height. He was very glad when the 
exposure was over, for he described his experiences as similar to those of an 
unpopular electioneering candidate at the old-time hustings, so pelted was he by 
the eggs that the scrambling birds above 
dislodged. All this shows that it is a good 
deal a matter of chance whether, and u :der 
what auspices, the young sea-birds of the 
shore-breeding and cliff-breeding kinds come 
to maturity. With the puffins and shel- 
drakes that breed down the rabbit-holes the 
case, of course, is quite different, and the 
sanctity of the domestic hearth is practically 
inviolable. —ED.] 

THE RETURN OF THE DANDIES. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrRY LiFE.”] 
S1rR,—The enclosed is a snap-shot of my 
Dandie Dinmont terriers just home from 
Birkenhead Show; all are prize-winners at 
various times. I thought you might care to 
reproduce it in your paper—M. E. GRIEVE. 

[This photograph, which is taken ly 
our correspondent herself, shows the Dandie 
type and character to perfection. The 
second dog ‘on the left of the picture as 
you face it is particu'arly interesting to us, 
since he is the living image of the dog 
purchased by the Editor a year ago on the 
strength of an article on a_ well-known 
kennel of Dandies in Country Lire. We 
trust, however, that Mrs. Grieve’s dog is not 
a cat-killer ; but we hae our doots.—ED.] 












